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THE LIBERAL LEADERSHIP. 


MEETING is to be held at the Reform Club ou 

Wednesday next to elect the new leader of the Liberal 
party in the House of Commons. That such an election 
should be held at all is something extraordinary, and a 
writer in the Times has attempted to show that it involves 
a great constitutional innovation. If this reasoning was 
followed to its conclusions, it would appear that the Crown 
ought to make the appointment; and as the Crown can only 
act under the advice of the Ministry for the time being, 
Mr. DisrazLt would be charged with the singular duty of 
having to select the person who was to answer his speeches. 
The election of a Liberal leader in the Commons by a 
general gathering of the party is no doubt an exceptional 
proceeding; but the circumstances under which the elec- 
tion is made are very exceptional. It is universally recog- 
nized that Lord GranviLLe must be the leader of the party 
generally ; but no one can think that Lord GranviLLe would 
be acting with his usual prudence and good sense if he not 
only was the first person to recognize himself, but signalized 
his accession to his new office by venturing on so great a 
stretch of authority as to nominate the leader of his party 
in the House of Commons. Nor does it appear that even 
the recognized head of the party has ever thought himself 
entitled to exercise this privilege. Mr. Disraxi led the 
Conservatives in the Commons after the death of Lord 
Grorce Bentinck simply by virtue of his indisputable 
superiority, and Lord Dery waited to see whether there 
was any one to contest Mr. Disragi’s superiority before 
he gave the tiny benefit of his approval by recognizing 
what had been settled without him. The Conservative 
peers some years ago arranged that the Duke of Ricumonp 
should lead them, and they did not think it necessary to ask 
Mr. Disrak.t’s sanction to the arrangement. There would 
now be no difficulty and no need of an election if there was 
any one conspicuously fit for the post. It is simply because 
there is no one conspicuously fit for it that some exceptional 
means must be adopted to decide who is thought to be the 
least unfit. The only practicable method was to take 
the sense of the Liberal members of the House of Com. 
mons, although some curious questions may arise as to who 
the Liberal members are. It will be difficult to exclude or 
to include the Irish Home Rulers, and, if they are included, 
it will be a satisfaction to some of them to think that on this 
occasion at least they cannot be kept out of the Reform 
Club, and that they can do something to control the ar- 
rangements of a party which avowedly recognizes them as 
the source of its greatest danger. But if the Liberal 
members are to elect, the whole Liberal party can amuse 
itself with trying to influence the election. Local Liberals 
have been short of pleasures lately, and they find their 
spirits rising at the thought that they may claim to have 
something to say in the awarding of what they consider to 
be a great political prize. They have easily persuaded 
themselves, step by step, to imagine that the leadership is 
a benefit conferred on an individual, and that they ought 
to decide on whom it is to be conferred. At first the 
correspondence of ardent Liberals was confined to 
discussing the relative merits of Lord Harrincroy 
and Mr. Forster, but it has now reached a much 
more advanced s The amateur awarders of what 
they consider to be a good thing for some one to get 
have come to write as if they were electing a Pope or the 
Head of a College. If the parties of the two best men are 
so nearly on a par of strength, why, they , should not 
the third best man manage to slip in ? Mr. GoscueEn is the 


person who is honoured with this curious mark of dis- 
tinction, and his supporters hope to convince the friends of 
Lord Harrincron and the friends of Mr. Forster that they 


_will do well to acquiesce in a judicious contrivance by 


which they will be equally satisfied or equally dis- 


appointed. A party which, losing Mr. Giapstons, selected 
| its third best man to watch and answer Mr. Disragii, would 


certainly be a party that deserved the attentive conside- 
ration of a student of English history. 

Lord Harrineron has found, in speaking at the meeting 
held in honour of Mr. Dopson, an opportunity of showing 
on the eve of the Reform Club meeting what are likely to 
be his powers and his views if he is made the Liberal 
leader in the Commons. His speech was ‘in no way re- 
markable. There was no attempt at oratory in it, and no 
indication of the ability to impress a new policy on his 
party. The most that can be said of it is that it was 
eminently sensible. If Lord Hartincron were a remarkable 
man, he would have made a more remarkable speech ; 
but if he had been a remarkable man, there would 
be no doubt as to his having an indisputable claim to 
the leadership. The very difficulty which embarrasses his 
party is that they have no remarkable man, nor anything 
approaching toa remarkable mar, to lead them. There 
are no tall poppies in their field. If Mr. Forster had been 
at Lewes, he would probably have spoken no worse than 
Lord Hartineron, and he would probably have spoken no 
better. If Lord Hartineton’s speech is criticized minutely 
from the point of view of those friends of Mr. Forster 
who think that every hole picked in what Lord Hartincron 
said is so much scored to the credit of their candidate, 
there is room for fault-finders. Lord Hartincron was not 
quite right in describing Mr. Disraki’s supposed reference 
to Count Arnim’s trial as a reference to the foreign policy 
of Prince Bismarck. If Lord Harrixcron meant to indi- 
cate that the connexion between the foreign and domestic 
policy of Prince Bismarck was a close one, he meant to in- 
dicate what was true, but his mode of putting what he 
meant was too succinct and abrupt. He ought to have 
remembered that in a competitive examination candidates 
receive marks not only for meaning to say what is right, 
but for saying what they mean. A construction of his 
language which is perhaps somewhat strained might be used 
to impute to him an imperfect acquaintance with the 
speeches of Mr. Crane Reap; and he was a little too 
hasty in attributing to Mr. Brigut an intention to 
agitate for disestablishment without explaining that 
he could not understand what other object Mr. Bricur 
could have had in making disestablishment the exclusive 
subject of a long speech on a special occasion. But the 
examiners for the prize of the leadership may recognize, if 
they are at all impartial, that Lord Harrineron’s speech, 
if it had some defects, had also some real merits. It showed 
a commendable horror of popular sentimentalism, and a 
careful consideration of the conditions on which the bound- 
less independence of individual Liberals is to be reconciled 
with the coherence of the party. His conception is that 
every Liberal should be left unfettered to air as many new 
truths or fancies as he pleases, on the understanding that 
he is to commit no one but himself. He is to have the 
utmost liberty of prophesying, and if he can make con- 
verts so much the better for him. Personally Lord 
Hartincron seems to be persuaded that few of the new 
prophets are likely to convert him; but if they do have 
any manifest success, he will be ready to be their ConsTan- 
TINE, and will give his official approbation to their novelties. 
Meanwhile the Liberals are to agree to differ, and re- 
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posing on their common grounds of harmony, are to 
unite in offering a gentle opposition to the present Govern- 
ment. 

But Lord Harricron is by no means incapable of form- 
ing decisive opinions and using decisive language on some 
questions. He wisely repudiated the notion that the 
country is to be accused of ingratitude for overthrowing 
the Grapstoxe Ministry. The Ministry are, as he observed, 
but instruments to do the business of the nation; and the 
nation would be very foolishly sentimental if it kept on 
instruments who were no longer doing its work well, or 
who were doing what it did not want done. Just, too, as 
last Session he stood forward somewhat in front of the 
late Cabinet to disavow any political sympathy with the 
Home Rulers, so at Lewes he let it be plainly understood 
that he was entirely opposed to the disestablishment of the 
English Church. There are parts of the Liberal pro- 
gramme, if that programme is to include all the vagaries 
and wishes of all those who call themselves Liberals, which 
are very distasteful to the English people; and what is 
wanted at this crisis of the Liberal party is a leader who 
can cénvince the constituencies that he is perfectly safe 
on all dangerous points, and yet can show enough 
of good-humoured tolerance to the votaries of crotchets to 
persuade them to work with him. If, in addition to this, a 
Liberal leader could be found with real force of thought 
and character, and whose utterances seized on the imagi- 
nation and possessed the minds of his hearers, all would 
be had that could be desired. But there is no possible 
Liberal leader who at all approaches this standard; and 
the Liberals must take the best they can get. The rival 
claims of Mr. Forster are by no means inconsiderable, for 
he showed much meritorious courage in upholding his 
Education Bill in spite of the Dissenters who had consi- 
dered him to be specially their man ; he has a happy power 
of expressing strong views without giving personal offence ; 
and the enthusiastic language in which at periodical 
intervals he used to protest his admiration for the in- 
tellect of Lord Riron proved that he was capable 
of going a long way in the employment of those kindly 
arts by which a party is kept together. But Lord 
Hartincton is Lord Hartmcroy, and he cannot be 
separated from the accidental advantages of his sta- 
tion. The Liberal party to be strong in the House 
of Commons must gain strength out of the House. It 
must strive to acquire anew its lost hold on the constituen- 
cies. It is by no means unimportant that Liberalism 
should be thought to be respectable, and local attorneys 
would probably go more cheerfully to work if they could 
defy any one to impute a want of respectability to a party that 
was led in the Commons by the heir of a Duke. To let the 

y and its local agencies go to pieces on the speculation 
that the English people may some day be in the humour 
for a new revolution seems a shortsighted policy. A 
party that bases its ultimate hopes of office on such 
a speculation is not a party at all. It is merely a 
gathering of aspiring, discontented, restless, impotent 
individuals. The Liberal party is in danger of becoming 
such a body, and it may wisely,as Mr. Giapsrone would 
say, think twice and even thrice before it throws away the 
hope of consolidating itself which is offered by the oppor- 
tunity of accepting a leader who not only brings with him 
respectability in its most glorified shape, but who also, 
while he is willing-to give free play to the eccentricities of 
individuals, is himself perfectly firm and pronounced on 
some of the points as to which the constituencies wish 
most to be reassured. 


TURKEY AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 


pe turbulent little clan which occupies the highlands 
of Montenegro has contrived of late years to obtain a 
notoriety out of all proportion to its material force. The 
population is estimated at 100,000; and perhaps on oc- 
casion it could arm 25,000 men, leaving no fraction of 
reserves at home. The Montenegrins have all the virtues 
of mountaineers—bravery, frugality, and, when oppor- 
tunity offers in neighbouring countries, indefatigable in- 
dustry. Their religious zeal has been constantly stimulated 
by their perpetual feud with the Turks, who have never suc- 
ceeded im destroying the virtual independence of the Black 
Mountain. As the champions of Christianity, they were, 
down to the present generation, governed by an hereditary 
Bishop, who was by virtue of his office a prelate of a highly 


militant order. Their present chief, though a layman, has 
not degenerated from the character of his ecclesiastical 
predecessors. The standing quarrel with the Turks is as 
much economical as religious. Since the Montenegrins 
are unable to contend with the Austrians, who on the 
West exclude the Montenegrins from the coast, they are 
always seeking to acquire or reclaim disputed lands on 
their inland frontier. Their last war with Turkey ten or 
twelve years ago resulted in disaster; and since that time 
the border has been comparatively tranquil. The squabble 
which has lately attracted general attention seems in itself 
to have been utterly insignificant, for Turkish soldiers and 
armed Montenegrins, meeting at a frontier market or fair, 
are probably always ready to come to blows. It may be 
assumed that both parties were to blame in the recent fray 
at Podgoritza; and the Turkish authorities have acknow- 
ledged their responsibility by sentencing to death certain 
Mahometan oifenders. The Montenegrin rioters have also 
been tried or committed for trial; but the Turkish Go- 
vernment, distrusting the good faith of the Christian 
tribunal, announced that their own sentence would not be 
executed until the culprits on the other side were duly 
punished. If the story has been accurately reported, a 
more frivolous case has never served as a pretext for 
diplomatic interference. That the Governments of three 
great Empires should concern themselves with the revolts 
of a village would be a strange absurdity, but that political 
paradoxes always admit of explanation. The fall of a 
barometer is not less significant than a tempestuous sky, 
and the condition of Montenegro is watched as an index of 
external change rather than as a phenomenon of intrinsic 
importance. 

Successive accounts of the affair were contradictory or 
uncertain. It is not yet positively known whether there 
has been a change in the Foreign Office of Constantinople 
in deference to the supposed remonstrances of the three 
Imperial Courts. It now seems to be settled that the Monte- 
negro offenders are to be tried by a mixed Commission on 
the frontier, and the report is probably inaccurate that 12,000 
highlanders were armed for the purpose of making an in- 
eursion into Turkish territory. The probabilities are in favour 
of a peaceable solution of the immediate difficulty, because 
it is utterly improbable that the three Powers should have 
determined on a war of dismemberment at the present 
juncture. If.the Turks and Montenegrins were left to 
settle the dispute by arms, the result would not be doubt- 
ful, unless the warlike movement extended to the kindred 
population of Servia. For many reasons Russia, as well 
as Germany and Austria, must wish to postpone a contest 
which would involve indefinite and incalculable complica- 
tions. If the allied Courts have really insisted on the dis- 
missal of the Turkish Foreign Minister, it may be safely con- 
jectured that the humiliation which will have been inflicted 
on the Porte had some other origin than the casual outbreak 
at Podgoritza. Since the rupture of the Treaty of 1856 the 
English Government has ostensibly cultivated the most 
amicable relations with Russia; but perhaps the Foreign 
Minister may not have been sufficiently zealous in pro- 
moting a policy which is necessarily artificial and insincere. 
If the petty disturbance at Podgoritza was made an 
excuse for demanding a change in the Ministry, the 
dependence of Turkey on its domineering allies will have 
been proclaimed with calculated ostentation. It may per- 
haps have been thought still more desirable to prove to 
the rest of Europe that English influence no longer pre- 
dominates at Constantinople. The princes of Montenegro 
have long been professed clients of Russia; and no counte- 
nance has been afforded by the English Government to 
their encroachments on Turkey. 

The policy or the interest of England in Turkish affairs 
is still regulated by the same considerations which have 
determined the conduct of several generations of statesmen. 
As long as no successor but the Emperor of Russt is pre- 
pared to take the place of the Scutray, it is not expedient to 
precipitate a revolution which would result either in the 
aggrandizement of a formidable Power or in a chronic war 
of semi-barbarous races. Within twenty or thirty years 
an entirely new reason for vigilance has been created 
by the adoption of a more direct route from England 
to India; and since the opening of the Suez Canal 
it has become more than ever indispensable to secure 
the independence or neutrality of Egypt. But for poli- 
tical impediments, it is nearly certain that railway commu- 
nication ‘would be established between the Mediterranean 
and the Persian Gulf; and it would be intolerable that 
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such a line should be under the control of a rival, and per-- 


haps unfriendly, Power. The extension of Russian domi- 
nion involves the exclusion of and discouragement of 
English commerce, for the supposed benefit of native in- 


dustry. The reasons for maintaining for the present the | 


independence of Turkey are conclusive, if only the object 
is practicable. There is no use in disguising the change 
which has been effected by the modern art of war in the 
balance of power. It is out of the question that England 
should engage in war on land against an alliance which dis- 
poses of five or six millions of soldiers. Supremacy at sea, if 
it is not already secured, may be resumed at pleasure ; and, if 
necessary, the whole national force must be exerted to 
maintain the communication with India. In the mean- 
time the inclination of the Porte to follow the respective 
counsels of England and Russia will depend on the alternate 
preponderance of fear and of well-founded confidence. All 
Turkish Ministers are well aware that Hngland is, during 
the anomalous alliance between Austria and Russia, the 
only sincere friend of the Porte. When the Russian 
Government announced its intention of renouncing the 
Black Sea Treaty, the Porte offered in the most honourable 
spirit to follow without reserve the advice of England, on 
the single condition of a guarantee of protection. When 
the assurance was withheld, and when the English Govern- 
ment prostrated itself with superfluous abjectness at the feet 
of an overbearing antagonist, the Turks were fully justified 
in throwing themselves into the arms of Russia; but they 
are well aware that the secular policy of the Empire is un- 
changed ; and when they can find support elsewhere, they 
will prefer friendly to hostile patrons. 

There can be no doubt that the Turkish Government 
is on the present occasion well advised in adopting the 
equitable and temperate proposal of the three allied Powers. 
It is not desirable either to furnish a plausible ground of 
offence to Russia, or to embarrass the efforts of Austria to 
preserve the peace. It would have been more agreeable to 
the feelings of Turkish statesmen to reject foreign inter- 
ference; but deference to irresistible force is prudent and 
not dishonourable. When Montenegro next becomes trou- 
blesome the policy of the Porte will be regulated by circum- 
stances. A local war with Montenegro could only be for- 
midable to the Porte if it extended into the neighbouring pro- 
vinces. Russia might perhaps favour a Servian insurrection, 
but Austria would assuredly discourage, and if necessary 
oppose, @ movement which might probably involve her 
own subjects of the same language and religion. The 
Roumanians also are supposed to cultivate aspirations of 
greatness which would come into immediate collision with 
projects of Servian aggrandizement. The Hungarians 
would regard with the strongest jealousy the turbulence of 
either Servia or Roumania; and Germany, notwithstanding 
the closeness of the Russian alliance, would object to the 
conversion of the Principalities into a Russian dependency. 
The present union of the three great military Empires is 
justifiable and useful as long as it is directed to the 
maintenance of peace. An attempt on the part of 
any one of the Powers to accelerate the disruption of 
Turkey would, among other consequences, be fatal 
to the alliance. It is in such a contingency that an 
English Government might confidently rely on the re- 
vival of the understanding with Austria which is founded 
on a common interest. Provident statesmen will not lose 
sight of a great political object because temporary difii- 
culties may be interposed. A resolution to pursue with 
undeviating consistency the policy of Wetivcton and 
PALMERSTON is compatible with a prudent regard to imme- 
diate possibilities. In the course of half a century England 
has become relatively less ready for war, but not relatively 
poorer, weaker, or less populous. Strength may be dis- 
tinguished from organization, though in default of organi- 
zation it may be inoperative or latent. 


MR. BRIGHT AT BIRMINGHAM. 


os Mr. Bricut’s dull and inappropriate speech 
to his constituents on Monday last has been received 
with surprise and disappointment, his silence on every topic 
which he might have been expected to discuss was not with- 
out excuse. His colleague, Mr. Dixon, when he undertook 
to supply Mr. Bricut’s omissions, instead of indicating 
a practicable policy for the adoption of the Liberal minority 
in the House of Commons, only proved that the party is 
hopelessly divided, As an active member of the most in- 


tolerant section of Reformers, Mr. Dixon declines to obey 
any leader or to belong to any organization, except for the 
promotion of his own special objects. Sir Wui.reip 
Lawson, in a speech delivered elsewhere on the same day, 
was reduced to the humorous suggestion that Mr. DisrazLt 
should be invited to lead the Radicals, and that Sir W. 
Harcourt should be handed over to the Conservatives in 
his stead. If Mr. Bricur could think of nothing more 
satisfactory than the proposals of Mr. Dixon and Sir 
Witrrip Lawson, he would have done well to excuse 
himself on some plausible pretext of health from attending 
a purposeless meeting. It is possible that this reflection 
may have prompted Mr. Bricut’s subsequent denunciation 
at the meeting on Thursday of the childish policy by 
which fragments and sections of the Liberal party were 
destroying its unity. It was certainly not worth while 
to substitute for a political manifesto a stale and ir- 
relevant argument against an Established Church. Mr. 
Bricur’s constituents were not even invited to begin 
an agitation for the atiainment of the object which 
he considers abstractedly desirable. It seemed that, 
in default of a policy, the great democratic orator in- 
stinctively recurred to his most ancient and familiar 
bundles of prejudices and sophisms. He quoted with 
complacency an epigrammatic phrase of his own to the 
effect that the Ministers who had then lately succeeded to 
office would do well as long as they kept clear of polities. 
He added that they afterwards plunged into ecclesiastical 
discussions, which he described as the most troublesome 
and embarrassing branch of politics. The charge was not 
wholly unfounded, but it is more directly applicable to Mr. 
Bricut himself than to the Government, and it has been 
repeatedly and justly preferred against Mr. Guiapstong. 
Mr. Bricur then settled down into a sectarian argument 
which exclusively occupied the remainder of his speech. 


The first error attributed to the Government was the 
Duke of Ricumonn’s Bill for abolishing Scotch patronage, 
and Mr. Bricur forgot that the principal supporter of the 
measure was his own late colleague and political ally, the 
Duke of Arcyit. Mr. Grapstone’s violent attack on the 
Bill could only be explained by some fantastic process of 
reasoning, and Mr. Bricut’s objections are equally un- 
intelligible. It was not unbecoming on the part of the two 
largest owners of patronage in Scotland to propose the 
abolition of their own privileges and property. The 
General Assembly, which represents the Scotch Church, 
approved of the measure, and if the change really endangers 
the principle of Establishment, Mr. Bricur and his friends 
have no reason to complain. Having briefly touched on 
the Patronage Bill, Mr. Bricur proceeded to criticize the 
Public Worship Bill on grounds which deserve the con- 
sideration of the friends of the Established Church. There 
is some foundation for the proposition that unanimity 
in the House of Commons is in itself suspicious. Mr. 
Bricut is entirely mistaken in his belief that the 
policy of the war with Russia has been universally 
condemned by competent politicians; but it is true 
that the deference to clamour which produced the Eccle- 
siastical Titles Bill was not entitled to respect. The 
House of Commons in 1851 was almost unanimous in its 
vote, but probably a majority of the whole body of mem- 
bers disapproved of the measure which was thought neces- 
sary to satisfy the multitude. Qne candid member, now 
in the House of Lords, stated with perfect truth, to 
the great annoyance of his colleagues, that he disapproved 
of the Bill, but that he voted for it because he thought it 
right to consult the wishes of his constituents. The 
majority in favour of the Public Worship Bill was perhaps 
more sincere; but it may be hoped that all parties have 
since last year recognized the inconvenience of theological 
debate and -legislation. Mr. Russeut Gurney’s hasty 
pledge to Mr. Lows that he would introduce a Bill for the 
promotion of strict doctrinal uniformity will not be re- 
deemed with the aid or approval of any political party. 
Litigation on ceremonies and postures is sufficiently mis- 
chievous ; but theological arguments incessantly delivered 
before the Dean of Arches and the Committee o¥ Privy 
Council would be a more intolerable nuisance. 


Mr. Bricur has often made more acrimonious attacks on 
the Church of England; but in his late speech it was diffi- 
cult to understand how the greater part of his criticisms 
bore on the question of Establishment. Ina free Anglican 
Church there would certainly be simpletons, and simpletons 
are none the worse for being learned. Antipathy to race- 
horses, to Wesleyan ministers, and other representatives of 
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ecclesiastical irregularity would probably survive disendow- 
ment. The reference to the circumstances attending Bishop 
Cotenso’s late visit to England had still less bearing on 
Mr. Bricut’s contention. He objects, not without reason, 
toa rigid uniformity, and then he proceeds to show how 
three or four dignitaries of the Establishment differed as 
to an important question, and acted on their respective 
views. It is at least possible that Dissenting ministers in 
a corresponding case might have been called to account by 
their congregations. The advantages of an Established 
Church, or rather of the Established Church of England, 
must in secular discussions be considered as principally de- 
pending on social and political grounds. Whatever may 
be the judgment of zealous controversialists, judicious 
politicians are not unwilling to obtain guarantees for the 
behaviour of those who exercise an indefinite 
spiritual influence. Mr. Bricut, as was natural, summarily 
sed over one of the principal advantages of the English 
tablishment. Mcdern reforms have perhaps already 
lowered in some degree the social condition of the clergy, 
but, as a body, they still hold the rank of gentlemen. In 
some parts of the country, where the poverty of endowments 
has rendered necessary the employment of a less cultivated 
class, the Church is exceptionally weak and comparatively 
unpopular. It is found that a very moderate rate of remu- 
neration secures the services of men of honour and refine- 
ment, who are as likely as their social inferiors to be pious 
and orthodox. There is nothing to prevent a Nonconformist 
minister from being a gentleman, except that the position 
which he occupies is singularly unattractive to those who 
are born and educated in the upper middle class. If the 
Establishment were abolished to-morrow, the rank of 
Dissenting ministers would not be raised; and the 
satisfaction which they might feel in the reduction 
of the Anglican clergy to their own level deserves little 
sympathy. Discussions on such matters are sometimes 
necessary, but always invidious. No well-bred man would 
wantonly tell a village grocer that he was not a gentleman, 
but there is nevertheless a difference between a gentleman 
and a small shopkeeper. Mr. Bricut’s contrast between 
the respective tendencies of the clergy and the Dissenting 
ministers to conform to the Church of Rome was both 
shallow and inapplicable to his argument. It is obvious 
that, if endowment renders the clergy secular and lukewarm, 
the motives which lead a few among them to adopt ex- 
aggerated ecclesiastical theories can have nothing to do 
with their position as members of the Establishment. 
When Sir W. Harcourr said that Rome would be the 
residuary legatee of the Establishment, he referred to the 
real or supposed advantages of an elaborate organization. 
It is certain that the English gentry never will become Pro- 
testant Dissenters, for the sects are notoriously compelled in 
one or two generations to part with those families which 
are constantly passing into the upper ranks of society. If 
a clergyman were no longer esteemed a gentleman, the 
Church of England would lose its hold on an important 
section of the community ; and it is possible that many of 
those who were alienated from the Anglican Church might 
resort to the Church of Rome. After disestablishment, 
there would be many enthusiastic young men eager to 
sacrifice themselves in the service of the Church ; but very 
few fathers of families would share the enthusiasm of their 
sons. The social. change which would ensue might be 
gradual, but it would be inevitable. 


It is not satisfactory, even to those who have little 
sympathy with his opinions, to see that Mr. Bricut’s 
political career is at an end. His speech on Monday was 
almost as definite an abdication as Mr. Guapstone’s formal 
announcement; and the impression it produced is con- 
firmed by his second address, in which he acknowledged 
that he had come to Birmingham depressed and burdened, 
and that the fidelity of his constituents was the only relief 
to the general gloom. It is indeed possible and probable 
that from time to time Mr. GiapstonE may intervene in 
Parliamentary discussions; and if he were now to attend 
such a meeting as that at Birmingham he would find 
abundant matter for eloquent disquisition. Mr. Bricut, 
by delivering his speech on the Established Church, tacitly 
confessed that he had no opinion to express and no advice 
to give to his party. His oratorical and political collapse 
is more creditable to his honesty than any artificial attempt 
to produce factitious excitement. The legitimate conclusion 
from his silence is, that in his judgment the country re- 
quires no disturbing or organic legislation; and it would 
seem to be a fair inference that the present Government re- 


presents the prevailing opinion, especially when it incurs Mr. 
Bricut’s ridicule by keeping clear of politics. While the 
veteran leaders of the Liberal party withdraw from the field 
of political activity, their successors will have some diffi- 
culty in attracting enthusiasm and confidence. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION IN FRANCE. 


se two schemes now before the Assembly may be 
supposed to represent the last words of the party 
that wishes to organize the Septennate and of the party 
that wishes to organize the Republic under the Septennate. 
M. ve Ventavon’s Bill proposes that the legislative power 
shall be exercised by two Assemblies—a Chamber of 
Deputies and a Senate ; that the MarsHaL-PresiDEnt shall 
have the right of dissolving the Chamber of Deputies; and 
that, at the expiration of Marshal MacManon’s term of 
office, or at any earlier vacancy of the Presidentship, the 
Council of Ministers shall at once convoke the two Assem- 
blies, and these sitting together in Congress shall deter- 
mine what steps are to be taken. The amendment 
originally associated with the name of M. Castmir P£rier, 
but now moved by M. Corye as president of the Left 
Centre, proposes that the Government of the Republic 
shall consist of two Chambers and a President; that at 
each vacancy of the Presidentship the two Chambers shall 
have power to form themselves into a Congress to ex- 
amine whether the Constitution stands in need of revi- 
sion; and that, if a majority of the members shall be in 
favour of a revision, the work shall be entrusted to a new 
National Assembly. As things stand at present, it seems 
unlikely that either of these proposals or any other that 
can be substituted for them will command sufficient sup- 
ort to become law. Indeed the reasons which might once 
Tavs been urged in favour of M. Corne’s scheme have by 
this time lost much of their weight. There was a period 
when it seemed very much to be desired that the 
Republic should be established by the existing Assembly. 
In spite of many faults, that body had done great 
things for France; it comprised among its members 
a large number of distinguished Frenchmen; and the 
Conservative complexion of the majority promised to 
give an unusual stability to any Republic which they 
might be induced to found. In form all these reasons 
remain in full force. Historically, the Assembly is the 
same body that paid off the indemnity and freed French 
territory from the presence of foreign troops. The per- 
sonal eminence of many of the deputies remains what 
it was. And though the casual elections have on the 
whole strengthened the Radical element, it is still in 
a very decided minority. Notwithstanding these con- 
spicuous qualifications for dealing with constitutional pro- 
blems, the reputation of the Assembly has steadily de- 
clined. It has lost public respect from the day that it 
showed itself afraid to meet its constituents. So long as it 
seemed fairly probable that a majority could be obtained 
in favour of any kind of Government, permanent or pro- 
visional, there was at all events an excuse for the 
deputies holding fast by their seats. Even then 
it was not much more than an excuse; for every 
one knew that, as the Assembly had long ceased to 
represent public opinion out of doors, the existence of a 
majority on one side or the other was not necessarily 
a proof that any corresponding majority existed in the 
constituencies. Still, if the deputies could have agreed 
upon a Government, there would have been a chance at all 
events of getting it accepted with submission, if not with 
enthusiasm, by the country, and in the present condition 
of France such a chance is not a thing to be disregarded. 
Now, however, it is doubtful whether even this can be 
said with truth. No doubt,-while Marshal MacManon re- 
mains at his post, any Government which he consents to 
administer will get a certain amount of deference paid 
to it. But this deference will be paid, not to the decision 
of the Assembly, but to the decision of the MarsHat-Prest- 
DENT. Indeed, if it be allowable to separate the two ideas em- 
bodied in this compound title, it will be paid very much more 
to the Marsnat than to the Presipenr. The feeling of the 
country will be one of acquiescence in a Government which 
can count upon the army, and is consequently able to en- 
force acquiescence if it is not yielded willingly. A 
settlement of this sort may accidentally coincide with the 
general tendency of French opinion. If M. Corne’s amend- 
ment were to be not only adopted by the Assembly but 
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accepted by Marshal Macmanon, it probably would do so, 
though less completely than if the Assembly had arrived 
at a similar conclusion two years ago. But it would have 
very little of the true political character about it. Every 
party in the Assembly has lost character, either from 
violence, or timidity, or inability to know its own mind, or 
to understand when that mind has ceased to be one which 
it is possible to impose upon the nation. For the moment 
this might matter little, since, when an Executive has suf- 
ficient force at its back, the degree of respect felt towards the 
legislative element in the Government becomes a secondary 
consideration. But after a time it would matter a great 
deal. The elements of disturbance are not dead in France, 
and unless the Government is one that commands general 
respect, they must be kept down by sheer force, in which 
case the Government, by whatever name it may be called, 
will be a military Government. The best thing that can 
be hoped for France under present circumstances is pro- 
bably the definitive establishment of a Republic of a highly 
Conservative type. But, supposing that this result is 
brought about by a narrow majority in the present Assembly, 
the Radical party throughout the country will soon begin 
to hint that their wishes were not consulted so much as, 
considering their strength in the country, they ought to 
have been, and that the Republic, instead of embodying 
the views of the great majority of Frenchmen, only 
embodics the views of the Left Centre. 

It does not follow that the Left Ceutre are not doing 
their duty in trying to pass M. Corne’s amendment. Specu- 
lations of this sort are necessarily exceedingly uncertain, 
and if any one had now to determine whether the Republic 
should be organized by the present Assembly or by its suc- 
cessor, he could perhaps hardly do better than leave the 
decision to chance. Under these circumstances, the Left 
Centre are right in making the most of the materials at 
their disposal. There can be no harm in trying to bring 
good out of the ills they know of, before subjecting un- 
known evils to the same treatment. Besides this there are 
two other objects which may be gained by making the 
best fight they can. If a dissolution is the only resource 
left, it is important to bring home this fact both to the 
Assembly and to Marshal MacManon. If the Left Centre 
took no active part in the present debate, it might be more 
possible to arrive at some makeshift arrangement, and so to 
stave off the appeal to the electors which is naturally dreaded 
by all sections of the Right. Again, in the present absence 
of political life beyond the walls of the Assembly, the 
speeches made in debate are almost the only instrument 
of political training of which the Left Centre can avail 
themselves. Looked at in this light, M. Lasoutayr’s 
speech in defence of M. Corne’s amendment was of the 
highest value. It was terse, pointed, and conciliatory. 
M. Lasovutaye avoided dangerous appeals to general prin- 
ciples, and contented himself with showing, not that the 
Republic was a better Government than others, but that 
it possessed the essential features common to all good 
Governments, combined with the additional advantage of 
being attainable, which at anim no other form of good 
government is. He began by expressing his entire accept- 
ance of Marshal MacManon. Whatever else the proclama- 
tion of the Republic may effect, it has nothing to do 
with him. He will be President of the definitive Republic 
just as much as of the Provisional Republic. Then M. 

ouLAYE had a word of praise for the Count of CHam- 
BorD. He is raised above ordinary pretenders by his 
refusal to allow a drop of blood to be spilt for his cause; 
so that, in accepting the Republic, the Legitimists would 
only be emulating the sublime self-renunciation of their 
chief. But the main part of M. Lasovutayn’s speech 
was directed to convincing the Orleanists, first, that 
between Constitutional Monarchy and a Republic the 
difference is only formal ; next, that,even on their own 
showing, a Constitutional Monarchy is not now to be 
had; and lastly, that, if the conditions necessary to its 
establishment should be forthcoming in 1880, it will 
be as easy to establish it under the definitive 
Republic, with the right of constitutional revision provided 
for by M. Corne’s amendment, as under the Provisional 
Republic contemplated in M. pe Ventavon’s Bill. Even 
the non-political element in the constituencies was not left 
out of sight; for M. Lasoutaye reminded those who look 
back to the Empire as to a golden age of internal tranquillity 
and external peace, that the Empire cannot give liberty to 
those who remind it of the disasters it has brought upon 
France, or security when its aia mission would be to 
efface the memory of those disasters by revenging them. An 


“ immense workshop,” such as France, has need of a Govern- 
ment which has no compromising antecedents. The Left 
wisely pressed for the cléture after this speech. Anything 
else that could have been added on their side would only 
have injured the effect of M. LasouLaye’s many-sided 


preparation for dissolution, it was precisely what the last 
wore of the Left ought to be. 


LORD SALISBURY ON INDIA. 


i replying to the address of the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce Lord Sarispury wisely teok but a passing 
notice of the theory, so much favoured by certain news- 
paper editors in India, that the alarm about the famine 
had been carefully fed by the Government to cover the 
disproportionate magnitude of their own preparations to 
meet it. It was shown at the time that, if the Govern- 
ment of India had really found their preparations too 
extensive, they need not, so far as their own reputation 
was concerned, have taken any trouble to conceal the 
fact. They had had full authority from England to spend 
every farthing that was wanted, and, if they were biamed, 
it was for their supposed hesitation about carrying out 
their instructions to the letter. Their whole stock of rice 
might have remained unused without any single official 
being to blame for the purchase of it. What was clear 
from the « priori probabilities of the case has now been 
confirmed by the Viceroy’s actual observation. He has 
lately, it seems, been over the distressed districts, and “ has 
“ satisfied himself by close personal scrutiny that the 
“danger was very frightful, and that, but for the enor- 
“ mous efforts which the British Government has made, 
“ millions of lives would have been sacrificed.” That this tes- 
timony will convince theauthorsofthetheory thatthere never 
was any danger of famine in Bengal is not to be expected. 
They will say that we have made the Viceroy judge in his 
own cause. But to those who were simply staggered by 
the assurance with which the theory was put forward 
Lord Nortusrook will probably appear a competent 
witness. 

When he turned to the various expedients to which the 
Government of India must look for the prevention of 
famines in the future, Lord Sa.ispury was not able to speak 
with so much confidence. He had to confess that his faith 
in irrigation as the panacea for Indian disasters had been 
rudely shaken. Of the projects actually carried out, none 
has been a financial success ; the cultivators will not take 
the water when it is brought to them; the districts into 
which it is carried become unhealthy from excess of 
moisture, and occasionally the soil, instead of being ferti- 
lized, produces nothing but an efflorescence of alkaline salts. 

From the point of view of a Secretary of State this heaping 
up of arguments against irrigation was fair enough. Lord 
SaLIsBuRY was answering an address which instanced the 
famine as a conclusive proof of the need of increased expen- 
diture on irrigation, and he wished to bring out in strong 
colours the difficulties with which the subject is surrounded. 
It is hardly necessary, therefore, to note that the objections 
he enumerates are alternative, that two of them admit of 
being surmounted, and that of the remaining two one de- 
pends closely on the other and would cease to operate if it 
were removed. The presence of alkaline salts has only 
been discovered in one or two cases; and, considering how 
long irrigation has been known in India without this result. 
being observed to follow from it, it is not too much to hope. 
that it will continue to remain exceptional. The injury to 
health from excessive damp is a more serious business, but. 
it ought not to be beyond the powers of English engineers 
to invent some means of making a district moist enough 
to keep vegetation alive, and yet dry enough not to con- 
demn human beings to death. As regards the financial 
failure of irrigation schemes, it is less easy to suggest con- 
solation. All that Lord Satispury says about the unwill- 
ingness of the cultivators to take the water when it is 
brought to them is unfortunately true. “They are slow 
“ to believe in anything of this kind, and slowest of all to 
“believe in anything that their rulers do.” It is clear 
that, until this unwillingness can be surmounted or dis- 
regarded, financial success is impossible. If no one 
will buy the water when it is provided, the machi- 
nery which provides it cannot be paid for out of the 

proceeds. It is not quite clear whether Lord Saissury’s 
criticism of the suggestion that, if the cultivators will not 


take the water, they might be forced to take it on the 


appeal; and whether asa prelude to a division, or as a 
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principle that you force a man to pay rates for lighting or 


- paving, is merely dictated by official caution, or implies that 


he has made up his mind against an irrigation rate. What he 
says is that the suggestion “involves political questions ofa 
“very serious character.” If the proposal went the length 
of making every cultivator pay his proportion of the cost of 
irrigation, whenever the Government or a majority of his 
fellow-cultivators choose to try the experiment, Lord 
SatisBury would be quite justified in thus speaking of it. 
Nor would it be safe in thus dealing with India to deny 
that any interference, however slight or however beneficial, 
with the traditional habits of the natives may conceivably 
be a source of political danger. But the particular sug- 
gestion to which Lord Sauispury refers seems to be sur- 
rounded with all the safeguards that can well be devised. 
Lord Mayo proposed to give the cultivators five years’ 
grace after the water had been brought within their reach 
before levying the rate, and then to levy “only in places 
“where it can be proved that the cultivator’s net profits 
“* will be increased by the canal after paying the irrigation 
** rates.” In this way those who refused to take the water 
in the first instance would have an interval in which to 
learn wisdom by studying the results of irrigation on 
the lands to which it had been applied—it being 
hardly likely that all the cultivators of a district would 
refuse to make themselves independent of drought; and 
they would only be compelled to take the water under con- 
ditions which would soon convince even the most obstinate 
that he had gained, not lost, by the rate. No adherence to 
tradition will long survive such a demonstration of the 
benefits of irrigation as is afforded by a larger tale of 
profits. 


Lord Sarispury spoke in terms of decided condemnation 
of the duty on cotton goods imported into India. The 
reasons he brought forward against its retention are not 
perhaps those which lead the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce to dislike it. Manchester naturally wishes to 
secure the largest possible market for her piece goods, and 
she complains that the revenue of India should be partly 
raised from a duty which encourages native manufactures. 
Lord Satispury may have incidentally meant to show the 
members of the Chamber of Commerce that, if the duty had 
on fiscal grounds to be maintained some time longer, they 
might console themselves by reflecting that it is not quite 
certain whether its abolition will have the particular effect 
expected from it. Some of the manufacturers pre- 
sent in the Town Hall on Saturday must have felt 
anxions when Lord Satispury deseribed the favourable 
conditions under which cotton can be manufactured in 
India—the raw material growing on the spot, the presence 
of millions of consumers, the cheapness and excellence of 
the labour, the abundant supply of coal—and then asked 
how it is that factories are not springing up with rapidity 
in every part of India in which these advantages are 
found in combination. Lord Satisspury’s answer is that 
the one thing wanting is capital, and that capital will not 
go to any country in which the conditions of its employ- 
ment are uncertain. “ If it knows the worst, it can adapt 
“ itself to the worst ; but if there is the probability of some 
“ great change of uncertain scope and import to which some 
“ attach a large importance and some a small importance, 
“the calculation becomes altogether so uncertain that 
“ no man of capital likes to risk his money in the venture.” 
The existence of the Cotton duty keeps every capitalist 
who has a fancy for investing money in promoting manu- 
factures in India in precisely this state of doubt. Every 
one knows that it must go, but nobody knows exactly 
when it will go, or what will be the effect of its going. It 
is the absence of this knowledge that makes capitalists shy 
about lending money for this purpose ; and so long as the 
duty remains the shyness caused by it will probably remain 
also, and the abandonment of the duty would be, in Lord 
Satispuky’s opinion, the surest possible means of pro- 
moting the growth of such manufactures as can properly 
and healthily flourish in India. This is a thoroughly states- 
manlike view of the subject, but it must have a little 
startled some of those who had just been asking for this 
very change “ as a just recognition of the manufacturing 

“ interests’ of Manchester. Looked at from this point 
of view, it is at least possible that the manufacturing 
interests may be better served by the withholding of this 
just recognition than by its concession. It may soon be- 
come a question with capitalists whether to invest their 
money in building cotton factories in Lancashire, where 
the supply of cotton may be cut off by a war, where the 


labour market is always exposed to great fluctuations, and 
where coal is steadily becoming dearer, or carry it off to India, 
where they will have none of these difficulties to contend 
against. In the interests of India, therefore, there can be 
no question that the duty must go as soon as Indian 
financiers can invent some new tax which shall not be open 
to even greater objections. The interests of Manchester 
are not so specially concerned in hurrying forward the 
change that the Indian Government need be pressed to 
disregard considerations which lie nearer at hand. 


MILITARY RULE IN LOUISIANA. 


HE President of the Unirep Srares and the Secretary 

for War have committed a grave indiscretion in ap- 
proving General Suertpan’s despatches from New Orleans. 
If it is true that Mr. Fisu and some of his colleagues dis- 
sent from the policy of the PresIDENT, it is strange that 
Mr. Betxnap should have formally and unnecessarily quoted 
their authority in support of the opinion officially expressed 
by the Presrpent and himself. In his confused Message to 
Congress General Grant professed to withhold his sanction 
from the arbitrary measures and insolent language of his 
lieutenant ; but he had already adopted to the fullest extent 
the responsibility of General pz Troprrann’s interference 
with the Legislature; and his Secrerary for War had 
assured General Suerman that his conduct was in all 
respects approved by the Government. In political morality 
and in respect for freedom General SHERIDAN appears to 
be on the level of the military adventurers who are the 
curse of Spain and of the South American Republics. It 
is possible that an apology might be found for the decision 
of a disputed State election by Federal troops; and 
General Grant’s officers may in some degree be excused 
for assuming that his previous proceedings in Louisiana 
must have been legal. The establishment of the Repub- 
lican raajority in power had been completed when General 
Sueripan assumed charge of the military department of 
the Gulf. He of course became technically responsible for 
the acts of the officer whom he superseded; but he was 
not satisfied with the accomplished triumph of the faction 
which had been uniformly favoured by the Federal Go- 
vernment. In his telegraphic despatch to Washington, 
General Suenipan, after asserting that the White League 
or Democratic party were engaged in a conspiracy against 
life and property, suggested that the Presipenr should 
stigmatize them as rebels and bandits, and intimated that 
he would in that case be able to ensure the maintenance 
of order. In other words, it was proposed that the 
Prestpent should entrust to the Federal General in com- 
mand of the department absolute power of life and 
death. It is evident that General Sneripan intended 
to make ample use of the despotic authority which 
he solicited from the Government. He seems not 
even to have been aware that the Constitution of 
the United States imposed any limit on the Presipenv’s 
prerogative, unless perhaps he attributed to the Republican 
majority in Congress absolute indifference to the methods 
which might be employed for the injury of their political 
adversaries. 

The people of the United States are sometimes tolcrant 
of official irregularity, but their traditional attachment to 
law and liberty has not been seriously impaired. The de- 
spatches which were applauded by the Presipent and his 
Minister excited universal indignation throughout the 
Union. It is more surprising that the Federal Government 
should adopt General Sueripan’s ferocious suggestions 
than that a rude and ignorant soldier should propose the 
institution of martial law in a time of profound peace. 
General Sueripan raised himself by military merit from 
obscurity during the Civil War, when Mr. Lixcotn was 
encouraged by the general consent to assume any power 
which he might from time to time deem necessary for the 
successful prosecution of the war. The concession of unli- 
mited or indefinite authority to a ruler whose honesty might 
be implicitly trusted was a proof of national good sense. All 
constitutions are intended ior ordinary times, and the first 
duty of a Government during revolution or civil war is to 
take care that the commonwealth suffers no injury. Pro- 
bably General Sueripan is not the only American soldier 
who mistook an extraordinary exception for the normal 
system of government. Absolute power is eminently 
simple and intelligible, especially to those by whom it is 
administered. General SueripaN perhaps sinccrely disap- 
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ves of the conduct of the Democratic or white party in 

uisiana, and he is not mistaken in his belief that his 
enemies would be most effectually suppressed by the pro- 
cess of imprisoning or shooting their leaders. It would 
have occurred to a civilian that, even if State rights were 
disregarded, Congress might have something to say to the 
suspension of ordinary law; but General Sueripan is 
perhaps incapable of understanding any authority which is 
not wholly personal. It is scarcely possible that Mr. 
BetxnaP should have intended to encourage the strange 
policy propounded by General Suerman. He probably 
only thought it desirable not to check the zeal of an officer 
who was ready to obey any orders from Washington, 


General Sueripan’s extravagant language has had a good 
effect in calling general attention to the more complex 
question of the relations between the Federal Government 
and the Southern States. The Presipent’s interference in 
the original dispute between KetLoce and his competitor 
was condoned or approved by the Republican majority, 
both because it gave a political victory to the party, and 
in consequence of the popular rumours of violence in- 
flicted on the coloured population. According to the Con- 
stitution, the Presmpenr is authorized and bound to 
guarantee a Republican form of government in every State, 
and in case of need to defend the local Government against 
armed rebellion. If Ketiocc or KELLoce’s opponent were 
to proclaim himself King or Emperor of Louisiana, it 
would clearly be the duty of the PresipENtT to overthrow 
the usurpation. It is also probable that an aristocratic 
Republic would not be held to satisfy the spirit of the 
constitutional enactment; but it is extremely unlikely that 
either a King or a House of Lords will be established by 
any faction in an American State. The contending 
parties had no dispute about the form of Constitu- 
tion, but only as to the title of those by whom 
a democratic Republic was to be administered. Con- 
sequently the only pretext for Federal intervention 
was the actual or threatened employment of force 
against the State Government. When Kettoce and 
his faction were violently displaced in the course of the 
last autumn, the interference of the Federal troops ad- 
mitted of a plausible justification. The substituted Govern- 
ment, though it represented the most respectable part of 
the community, and perhaps the numerical majority of the 
population, had superseded the Kettoaa Government by 
an irregular proceeding. The Presipent had already 
recognized the Republican Governor and Legislature ; and 
his course had not been disapproved by Congress. It is on 
the whole better to abide by constitutional forms than to 
redress practical grievances by revolutionary methods. It 
was not for the PRESIDENT to consider any moral excuse 
which could be offered for an illegal disturbance. The 
insurgents themselves virtually admitted the propriety of 
the Presipeyt’s conduct by peaceable retirement from the 
offices which they had occupied. On his part General 
Grant exercised his superior power with moderation, and 
he was supposed to have given Ketioce a hint that it 
would not be prudent to strain too far the immunity which 
he secured through the PresipEent’s patronage. 

The Federal officers appear, under their instructions 
from headquarters, to have inferred from the recognition 
and protection which had been accorded to Kettoae 
and his Legislature that it was their duty to decide 
between any conflicting claims to office which might 
occur in Louisiana. At the State election the Democrats, 
or opponents of KeLioae, seemed to have obtained a con- 
siderable majority, but a Board appointed by the previous 
Legislature for the purpose had invalidated a number of 
elections on the alleged ground of violence and intimida- 
tion. At the meeting of the Assembly the Democrats con- 
trived, with the aid of a temporary majority, to elect a 
Speaker, and they then proceeded to confirm the elections 
of five members of their party. On the requisition of the 
Government, General pe TroprianpD with a file of soldiers 
expelled the five members from the place of meeting, and 
consequently transferred the control of the Legislature to 
the Republicans. As neither the Conservative nor the 
Democratic party nor the five members had used any 
kind of violence, the intervention of the soldiery 
was wholly without constitutionalexcuse. The PresipENt’s 
subsequent adoption, at the instance of General Suerrpay, 
of General pE Tropriann’s arbitrary measure has filled 
up the measure of his unpopularity. It is obvious that, if 
the Federal Government can decide a contested election in 


to supersede State authority in Pennsylvania or New York. 
If the rumour about Mr. Fisn and his colleagues is well 
founded, the rats are already beginning to leave the sinking 
ship. It is certain that public opinion will condemn the 
PRESIDENT’S measures, and it may probably prevent a repe- 
tition of similar encroachments. The Presipent’s apology 
contained in his Message to Congress proves his inability 
to comprehend the rudiments of constitutional law or 
justice. Admitting that the interference of the Federal 
troops was irregular, he argues that the first offenders were 
the tive Democratic claimants of disputed seats. In other 
words, he holds that his own claim to decide disputed 
State elections would be justified by a proof that his 
decision was sound. It will not be surprising if the 
present crisis proves to be the beginning of a reaction 
against the centralizing tendencies which have prevailed 
since the beginning of the war. General Gran? can only 
urge in his defence the necessity that some superior autho- 
rity should have the power of repressing civil war at its 
commencement. Within three or four years there 
have been as many disputed elections in different 
Southern States, resulting in the temporary coexistence 
‘of two hostile Governments. It may be contended that 
the quarrel must have been settled by an appeal to arms if 
the Federal Government had not assumed a power of 
peremptory arbitration. Having recognized the Govern- 
ment which supports his own political party, the Presiveny 
proceeds to denounce the rival claimants as rebels ; and in 
each particular case it is probable that any arrangement is 
preferable to a continuance of the dispute. A constitu- 
tional provision for the determination of such conflicts 
might perhaps be expedient; but it appears that the 
Americans are not disposed to cut the knot, or to allow 
the Presipent to cut it at his discretion. 


GARIBALDI AT ROME. 


ARIBALDI'S arrival at Rome has given occasion to 

an outburst of enthusiasm which perhaps only an 
Italian population could have shown, but which cer- 
tainly no one but GarrpaLpi could have awakened. It 
was a voice from the heart of the people that welcomed 
him, and the people whose heart spoke was the Italian 
nation, From the throne to the cottage GarrpaLpI is the 
idel of Italy. It was not a mob cheering a Republican 
hero; it was men and women of all ranks uniting to 
honour a man they loved. Victor Emmanvet, Italian and 
even Roman Princes, great ladies, were as eager to testify 
their affection to the national hero as shopkeepers, porters, 
and flower-sellers. Twice in his life, by his defence 
of Rome and by his promenade of occupation through 
Sicily and Naples, Garisatp1 has done great things for 
Italy. ‘The foundations of Italian liberty and unity were 
laid in the unsuccessful struggle of 1849. Then, for the 
first time, Italian aspirations passed from words into deeds, 
and it was shown that Italians could not only die for their 
country, but, what is more difficult, fight for it against 
overwhelming odds. Italy awoke to a new sense, that of 
respect for herself. The defences of Rome and Venice, 
hopeless as they were from a military point of view, made 
Italians proud of Italy. Nor did they only awaken 
national ardour and hope; they and the struggle of which 
they were a part gave the first shock to the local jealousies 
and antagonism of rival cities which constituted one of 
the chief impediments to Italian unity. Venetians, Turinese, 
Milanese, and Romans fought and died side by side, and to 
this day the memory of that spring-time of union is fresh, 
and grateful cities record on tablets the names of those 
of other cities who fell in the common cause. Sicily 
and Naples, in spite of the detestation with which the 
Bovrsoys were regarded, might have felt their honour in- 
volved in not yielding to the arms of Piedmont, but they 
fell like ripe fruit into the lap of the wandering hero. But 
it is not so much for what he has done as for what he is 
that Italy loves Garrpatpr. He is, and was, and always has 
been, like a glorious child. He has fought the battle of 
life with the same young, tender, pure, uncalculating 
enthusiasm with which boy readers fancy themselves 
tilting as disinherited knights in the lists at Leicester, or 
slaying the fiendish enemies of Christian in his Progress. 
Where he has loved he has loved much; where he has 
dared, he has dared greatly, thinking nothing of himself, or 
of his life, or even of those dearest to him. Above all, he 


Louisiana through a military officer, it has an equal right 


has been absolutely and perfectly simple. He has not 
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wanted or taken anything for himself, and has just 
ended his career of abnegation by refusing the mag- 
nificent dotation which his countrymen proposed to 
bestow on him. The man who gave the throne of the 
South to Vicror Emmanvet would have none of the purple 
and fine linen, a and the pomp, which he might 
have had for the asking. He hates fine phrases almost as 
much as he hates priests. When he found that he could 
not satisfy the enthusiasm of his enraptured votaries at 
Rome without appearing on the balcony to address them, 
he merely said, ‘‘ Do you wish me to speak to you? Well, 
“ then, I am very pleased to see you, and now go home, and 
* above all things be orderly and good.” Simplicity car- 
not go further than this; and, although Italians are as fond 
of grand language as most people, his hearers felt the magic 
of simplicity and obeyed. 

For the work of consolidating the kingdom which he had 
helped to found, of giving Italy a place in Europe, of weld- 
ing together its parts, of balancing its disordered finance, 
was altogether unsuited. A child in hero- 
ism, in ardour, in simplicity, he is also a child 
in statesmanship. Worldly wisdom and Garipapi 
are names so discordant that it raises a smile to 
couple them together. Unless Italy had produced not 
only Garieatpi but Cavour, the Austrians might be still 
holding Venice and Milan; the Bourzsoys might still be 
demoralizing Naples; and the agents of the Pore might be 
still bestowing on the Roman provinces the unappreciated 
benefits of ecclesiastical government. GaripaLpI belonged 
toa past which was totally unsuited to the present, but 
which once was a present full of life and hope and value. 
Driven into dreams by the pressure of terrible and revolt- 
ing realities, he was one of those who believe that the 
tyranny of princes and the corruptions of superstition could 
be replaced by a universal Republic and the religion of 
human brotherhood. It was a simple, childish creed, but 
without this creed it is difficult to see how Italy could have 
begun its work of self-sacrifice and renovation by opposing 
the crushing forces of France and Austria. Sensible men 
would not have defended either Rome or Venice. Such 
as he was GaripaLpI has remained, never growing in 
mind, never growing old in feeling. In his old age, 
when France was once more under a Republic, and 
the Republic was known to be hated by the priests, 
nothing could restrain him from offering his sword to a 
country which did not want him, in order to fight a country 
which had never done him harm. To his countrymen he 
has for years rendered the best service in his power by 
staying in the isolated seclusion of Caprera. The Italians 
loved him, but did not know what to do with him. As 
was said in the district of Rome which was ultimately 
persuaded to return him by a feeble majority to the pre- 
sent Parliament, “We adore GaripaLpI, but we do not 
“want him for our deputy.” He has no notion of the 
small difficulties, the minute problems, of social life. It is 
the adroit wisdom of the Italian Government that, with a 
delicate prudence of which GariaLpI would have been 
incapable, has ordered a new road to be mad¢é to the 
villa which he is to occupy, in order that he may not 
have to pass the Vatican every day and give the im- 
prisoned martyr a chance of saying that he is being 
insulted. Still, when he did actually come to Rome, every- 
thing was forgotten except that it was GariBaLpI who was 
there. The population of Civita Vecchia turned out at two in 
the morning to greet him. Horsemen rode by the side of his 
horse ; reckless adventurers clambered on the roof of the 
railway carriage on the chance of being able to see the 
edge of his cap through the lampholes. Rome itself went 
wild with delight, and the Chamber in which he was to take 
his seat was crowded with a brilliant throng, carried away 
by the excitement of the moment. Broken by disease, 
unable to walk alone, GarrBaLpi was slowly supported into 
the Assembly ; he took the oath of allegiance to the Kine, 
and the scene was over. 

There was some apprehension felt lest he might at the 
last moment refuse to take the oath,and the Ministerial party 
naturally withheld its applause until it was seen whether his 
presence was merely toend in placing the Government in a 
most embarrassing position. Fortunately his attachment 
to an imaginary Republic has not prevented him 
from associating himself with a Monarchy which has 
accomplished all the great objects on which his heart was 
set. After all, the siege of Rome and the battle of Mentana 
have somehow ended in an Assembly elected by united 
Italy sitting quietly in Rome; and Garipatpi finds what 


has been done very good, although it has been done by 
other hands than his own and by means which he would 
not have used. That when he came to Rome he 
should be welcomed by the devotion of a united people 
was the triumph of GarisaLpi, and that he should be 
free to come and should recognize to whom this freedom 
was due was the triumph of the Monarchy. He has come 
to the crowning act or scene of his life. Henceforth he has, 
in all human probability, no part to play. He has not, and 
is not likely to have, any political influence whatever. 
Curiously enough, at the moment when he entered the 
Chamber it was engaged in discussing a motion of censure 
on the Government for having too rudely interfered with a 
secret Republican Society. GariBaLpr voted with his 
friends in the Extreme Left against the Government, but 
a majority of more than a hundred supported the Ministry 
and approved of its conduct. The deepest devotion to 
GaniBALDI, the sincerest admiration of what he has done and 
what he is, does not prevent a general conviction that 
for all the purposes of practical government any little 
child taken at random out of the streets would be the 
equal of GariraLpi. It is said that he himself is aware 
that he has no place in the arena of political contests, and 
that he intends to devote himself to efforts fur the drain- 
ing of the valley of the Tiber and the reclamation of the 
Campagna. Struck wita a sudden fancy for these good 
objects, he rushes to pronounce himself their advocate, as a 
child when first hearing of the savage darkness of Africa 
rushes to subscribe its hoard of halfpence for the con- 
version of the blacks. He has no more notion of how 
drainage is to be carried out and waste lands to be re- 
claimed than the lisping philanthropist has of the 
difficulties which Christianity has to encounter in its 
struggle with heathendom. GarisaLpi will not help engi- 
neers to combat inundations, or settlers to avoid malaria, 
or a penniless Treasury to find money. All that he can 
contribute is the boundless enthusiasm of hopeful ignor- 
ance. But the genuine enthusiasm of childlike innocence 
is seldom entirely thrown away. GARIBALDI cannot make 
Rome more healthy, but he may stimulate the national de- 
sire that it should be made more healthy. He may do 
more, perhaps, than wiser men could do to set the heart of 
Italy on winning the great triumph of establishing, by a 
decisive proof, the superiority of secular over ecclesiastical 
rule. To do this might not be an unfitting end of his 
singular career. 


LONDON IMPROVEMENTS. 


— can be no doubt that London will one day be a 
fine, and not merely a big, city; but it must be ad- 
mitted that it takes a long time to get various things done 
which would seem to be very obviously and urgently 
necessary, and that the work of improvement is apt to be 
set about in rather an odd way. We should fancy that it 
must have been with quite a shock of surprise that many 
persons read the other day the paragraph which announced 
that the Thames Embankment is at last to be turned to 
account as the site of one building at any rate in 
which the public may be expected to take an interest. 
The Embankment is perhaps at once the noblest and most 
convenient site in London. It is approached by one 
of the broadest highways in the world. It can be con- 
veniently reached from either end; and it would be very 
easy to contrive a few more approaches to it along its 
course. There is no other roadway in which a throng of 
carriages can come and go so readily, and be marshalled 
with so much ease and comfort during the time they have 
to wait for their occupants; and there is now also railway 
communication with it from every part of the town. Yet 
it is some seven years since the Embankment was opened 
for traffic, and the only building of any importance 
which has been erected there is the office of the School 
Board, a graceful and picturesque edifice, which, how- 
ever, is not quite substantial or impressive enough to 
bear the comparison to which we hope it will afterwards 
be subjected. It is impossible to imagine a site more 
suitable for an important public building ; yet, when it was 
proposed to erect the Natural History Museum there instead 
of in remote South Kensington, the plan was opposed 
by the Government of the day, and rejected by the House 
of Commons. For various reasons it is not likely that the 
Embankment will ever become a great business thorough- 
fare. It is not the place for retail trade, because it is a little 
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East to West for foot-passengers, and the people who chiefly 
use it are not in the mood to loiter and look into shop- 
windows. But for this very reason it is excellently adapted 
for any building which requires easy, spacious access on 
its own account, without interference with the ordinary flow 
of traffic in older and more crowded streets. 


It would be very difficult to explain in a satisfactory 

manner to any foreigner how it has happened that, after 
the investment of a vast sum of money in the construction of 
a magnificent road, it should, as if by common consent, be 
left desolate and deserted. It is said that an Opera-house is 
now to be built there, but whether, if built, it will 
ever be opened, is another question. And this is another 
curious illustration of English ways. There are already, 
besides theatres which are occasionally used for opera, two 
Opera-houses expressly devoted to this branch of art. One 
of them is a perfectly new house, erected on the ruins of 
an older one destroyed by fire, and is understood to be one 
of the prettiest and most comfortable theatres in London, 
and exceptionally good in acoustic qualities. Yet no use 
has ever been made of it. It is said that it pays the lessee 
better to keep it closed in order to discourage competitors 
than to open it, and the lease has still some time to run, and 
may be renewed to the present holder, who may continue to 
use, or not to use, it as at present. Itis possible that it may 
be thought worth while to shut up the new Opera-house for 
similar reasons. The mere idea, however, of erecting such 
a building on such an obviously suitable site, so free and 
open, and in every way accessible and convenient, is a 
startling blow at old traditions. As arule, when you go in 
search of a theatre you have to seek it in the midst of a 
dirty maze of narrow crowded streets and blind alleys. 
There is a rush of theatres to the most inconvenient part 
of the Strand, as if out of mere perversity, because the natural 
traffic is as much as the street has room for, and cabs and 
carriages waiting for people at the theatre have therefore to 
burrow in all sorts of side streets and crooked lanes. It 
is also notorious that theatres are peculiarly inflammable, 
and this is perhaps another reason why they prefer to niche 
themselves in dense neighbourhoods where a conflagration 
is likely to spread the utmost amount of destruction. 
People have grown so accustomed to this sort of thing that, 
if an Opera-house is really built on the Embankment, those 
who go there will probably rub their eyes and wonder 
whether they have not made a mistake when they find 
that they can actually get to their destination along a broad 
highway without the slightest difficulty, and that there 
is abundance of room for files of carriages to await the 
return of the company. Itis to be hoped that the advantage 
of such a site may be appreciated, and that more theatres 
and public institutions will migrate there. 


Another form of public improvement which makes 
strangely little progress is that of noiseless pavements. 
Here and there about London there are patches of 
wooden or asphalte pavement, and the usual jar and noise 
disappear as one glides smoothly and silently over the level 
and elastic surface. Everybody is delighted with the 
change, and the experiments are pronounced successful by 
competent authorities. But somehow little is done to 
extend the convenience. It is conceivable that neither 
wood nor asphalte makes an absolutely perfect pave- 
ment. Wood is rather costly, requires an elaborate foun- 
dation, and wears away onthe top. Asphalte is cheaper, 
and more durable, but requires attention in the way of 
watering. Whatever may be the comparative merits of 
these materials, either is at least infinitely superior to 
granite, which makes a rough, dirty, noisy, and in every 
way most uncomfortable roadway, and is expensive into 
the bargain. Yet we find it stated that the Paving Com- 
mittee of the Marylebone Vestry wished to refuse the 
request of the shopkeepers of Oxford Street to pave that 
thoroughfare with wood, and to re-pave it with granite. 
Happily, however, the Vestry has reversed this decision. It 
has also allowed a banker in Cavendish Square to lay downa 
wooden pavement at his own cost ; and a resident in Picca- 
dilly has made a similar arrangement with the Vestry of 
St. George’s in regard to a small section of the roadway 
between Hamilton Place and Park Lane. It is possible 
that other liberal householders with a taste for quiet, and 

rhaps some of the Clubs, may imitate this example ; but, 
if a noiseless road can be provided at a not unreasonable 
expense, it is difficult to see why the public should not 
undertake the work at their own charge. What is a heavy 
investment to a private person is a trivial burden when 
divided among the whole body of ratepayers, and the im- 


provement is for the benefit, not merely of residents by the 
side of the thoroughfare, but of the public at large. Apart 
from the diminution of noise, such pavements as wood, or, 
perhaps better still, asphalte, would greatly facilitate the 
solution of the problem of cleansing the streets of which we 
have had lately such unpleasant experience. It is evident 
that, whenever there is a heavy fall of snow or rain, the 
ordinary system of spade-work and carting utterly breaks 
down. It is only a fair-weather plan, and when bad 
weather comes it is suspended, and people have to 
wade miserably for days, and even wecks, through 
a deepening slough of accumulated filth. A system of 
asphalte or wooden pavements, with hydrants at convenient 
intervals, would ensure the periodical washing of the 
roads, and thus relieve them from much of the wet mud 
by which they are at present frequently made impassable 
to people on foot. It can hardly be said that clean and 
noiseless streets are only a matter of luxury, for the health 
of the community is directly concerned. It is impossible 
to doubt the medical evidence as to the increasing tendency 
to nervous distress which is produced by the irritating 
tumult of the streets ; and everybody can understand the 
sanitary objections to damp and dirty thoroughfares. If 
this were to be made a point at the next elections of vestry- 
men, something would perhaps be done. 


MR. KINGSLEY. 


A VERY large number of persons will have heard the news of 
Mr. Kingsley’s death with a peculiar sentiment of regret. 
Those who knew him personally would have no difficulty in ex- 
plaining their feelings. No man could be a more cordial and at- 
tractive companion. His genuine kindliness of nature and the 
width and quickness of his sympathies were as unmistakable as they 
were fascinating. But a much wider circle have entertained for him 
a somewhat similar feeling, and will fancy that, if we may use such 
an expression, there was something almost out of character in his 
premature death. Perhaps the most obvious quality of his writings 
was their intense vitality and the sincere enjoyment of all natural 
beauty. Nobody has written more powerful descriptions of 
scenery ; he did not simply admire, but fell passionately in love 
with, his favourite hills and woods and seas. Whether he is 
describing a village in his delightful West country, or a quiet 
chalk stream in Hampshire, or some gorgeous fragment of tropical 
scenery ; whether he is writing of what he has seen with his 
own eyes, or reproducing descriptions of what he has only seen 
through the eyes of others, the effect is always the same. Nature 
in his pages is always rich, glowing, and full of life. At times, it 
may be, his colouring is too uniformly brilliant ; and we may wish 


for an occasional touch of the more melancholy sentiment with. 


which other poetical writers generally associate the grandest 
scenery. But his enthusiasm is seductive; and as we turn over 
his pages we come upon innumerable vignettes touched off in a 
line or two with one vigorous sweep of the brush. The characters 
whom he has described partake of his own impulses, They are 
alive to their fingers’ ends. They may commit anachronisms and be 
over-anxious to expound the views of their creator, but they have 
the one essential merit of being genuine human beings, full 
of passion, force, and interest. We need not ask whether Hypatia 
is an accurate picture of any historical period, or even whether it 
can be considered as quite a satisfactory composition from au ar- 
tistic point of view. But we think it is almost the only English 
historical novel since one or two of Scott’s best in which the 
writer has completely avoided the danger of allowing his informa- 
tion to stifle his imaginative fire. Monks, and bishops, and Jews, 
and philosophers, and Goths are all as vividly drawn as though 
they had been parishioners of Eversley. His favourite Elizabethan 
heroes, Salvation Yeo and Amyas Leigh, and their like, stand out 
before us as vividly as the Goths in Alexandria, and we can say no 
more. His singular pictorial power is always ready. We ma 
recall, for example, the vigorous sketch, in one of his articles, of 
the young Puritan soldier wounded in Naseby fight, and riding 
home to his family along one of the dykes across the Lincolnshire 
fens. There could not be a better specimen of the mode of substi- 
tuting a striking pm foran argument. Throughout the novels by 
which Mr. Kingsley will be best remembered this power never flags; 
everything comes spontaneously, without a sign of that weary pro- 
cess of spurring a jaded fancy which is too common with our over- 
worked writers. Since every man has the defects of his qualities, 
there is often a want of repose; but we can easily forgive a fault 
indicative of excess of power. Though Mr. Kingsley’s novels are of 
course his chief claim to posthumous reputation, we have sometimes 
thought that he had it in him to gain even a higher name as a 
t. He has left com tively little, and he has attempted none 
of the loftier flights. That little, however, is of the kind which 
one may criticize in various ways, but which one cannot easily 
forget ; and the reason is doubtless that he always had a touch of that 
Byronic energy which a modern school admires even in excess 
without having the smallest power of imitating. 
We do not propose, however, to give anything like a critical 


estimate of Mr, Kingsley’s merits, We have ly said enough to 
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explain why the sudden extinction of a life that seemed so keen and 
intense should be regarded as more than usually melancholy. As 
the leader of a school of thought, it can hardly be said that Mr. 
Kingsley produced any great effect upon the world. The fact is 
simply that he was not a man of any speculative power. He 
watched the ways of beasts, birds, and plants with characteristic 
enthusiasm, but did not care much for abstract science ; and his~ 
tory was to him a collection of striking biographies, not an embo- 
diment of political or sociological theories. And therefore, though 
he had the fervour which fits a man to be an admirable disciple, 
he had not the penetration which should fit him to be a guide in 
speculation. He was led by his instincts much more than by his 


. reason. Much has been said of the extreme Radicalism of his 


early books, Yeast and Alton Locke, and it has been said by way of 
excuse that young men are apt to take up violent pres That, 
indeed, is true enough, if any exeuse be needed. We should not, 
however, deny that some of the most excellent men who ever lived 
have had revolutionary tendencies ; and we do notadmit that there 
is any presumption of guilt, though there may be of error, against 
a@ young man who takes up extreme speculations. The obvious 
fact, however, is that Mr. Kingsley’s Radicalism was simply an 
expression of natural indignation against social evils which un- 
doubtedly existed, and which fully justified much warmth of 
feeling. There was a further and far more difficult question as 
to the best mode of remedy. The extreme Radical proposes 
the abolition of all existing creeds and conventions; as the 
extreme Conservative proposes to return to the creeds of past 
centuries. In such matters Mr. Kingsley was guided by his heart 
much more than by his head. His opinions remained in a more 
or less hazy condition. He did not pin himself down to any very 
clear set of dogmas. When a young man’s Radicalism has taken the 
form of dogmatic disbelief in accepted principles, whether social 
or religious, it is apt to become fixed. He has, we may say, taken 
a pledge, or signed a covenant, and cannot draw back without 
obvious inconsistency, and therefore some sacrifice of pride. Buta 
man who, like Mr. Kingsley, judges by his emotions can slide 
more easily from one phase of sentiment to another. Possibly. as 
he grew older and fell into a regular round of duty, he somewhat 
confused the improvement in his own condition with a change in 
the world at large. It was at any rate natural that, without any 
sense of inconsistency, he should come to attach more value to the 
conservative elements of society, and see more danger in revolu- 
tionary agencies. His sympathies remained true and generous. 
We cannot here ask what are the merits or faults of the peculiar 
theological school with which he became associated. Its charm 
for him was of a very intelligible kind. He loved its leader, Mr. 
Maurice, as every one who knew him loved him. He thought that 
the teaching of that remarkable man gave the solution of the great 
problems ofthe day. He thought that Christianity thus expounded 
might welcome without a trace of misgiving the advances of scien- 
tifie inquiry in every department of knowledge. He thought that it 
dissolved the fetters which a mistaken dogmatism had imposed upon 
men’s minds and upon theirnatural impulses. He hated what he re- 
garded as priestcraft with a hatred as ardent as that of any revo- 
lutionist, and yet he held that the essential doctrine of Christian 
priests gave the true and only remedy for the evils which were 
preparing revolution. If the Maurician creed strikes ordinary 
minds as hazy and intangible, his comparative indifference to mere 
logical speculation made the objection unimportant to him. To 
him it seemed to be a genial doctrine, whieh cast no ghastly 
shadow upon the world which he enjoyed so heartily and unre- 
servediy, and inculcated a wide cultivation of every faculty of 
human nature. Whether he was right or wrong, or how far he 
was either, are questions which we need not ask; but at least his 
creed was not another name for selfishness or peevishness, but held 
him by the most kindly and generous emotions of his nature. 

The vulgar interpretation of Mr. Kingsley’s opinions was that 
objectionable form of belief known as Muscular Christianity. 
It is bare justice to him to say that he disavowed the 
inferences drawn from his writings by some ardent but unintel- 
ligent disciples. Perhaps this is not enough to absolve him from 
all aipaitiay. The gigantic Amyas Leigh was the legitimate 
parent of a lusty progeny, which has become a considerable 
nuisance in these latter days. He was, for example, the undoubted 
ancestor of Guy Livingstone and a host of huge blundering male 
animals of the heavy dragoon species, with a “ most plentiful lack 
of discretion,” and a terrible superfluity of muscular development. 
The lads who have discovered that the whole end and object of 
a University career is to get into thorough training for athletic 
contests were doubtless more or less impressed by Mr. Kingsley’s 
books—unless indeed it is a rather forced speculation that books 
of any kind can have had much influence upon them. But it must 
also be said that prophets of every new creed are sure to be carica- 
tured. A great authority has observed that even the whale has its 
unmentionable parasites, and worse than the parasites are the little 
fish who try to imitate the whale. Imitation may be the sincerest 
flattery, but it is also the most effectual satire. And therefore we 
may admit, though the truth is somewhat dangerous, that even 
muscular Christianity, as it is to be found in the writings of its 
supposed parent, has its good side. The truth is dangerous because 
it 1s so easily distorted. To recommend people to be manly and 
simple is too often to encourage them to be brutal and animal. It 
is true that a man ought to take care of his body; but 
moralists have been shy of insisting upon the principle, because 
without their advice men have been only too ready to pay a good 
deal more attention to their bodies than to their so And 


thus Mr. Kingsley’s dislike for the excesses of asceticism or senti- 
mentalism, and generally for a stunted and one-sided development 
of human nature, was easily pressed into the service of people who 
were anxious to develop the inferior instincts at the expense of 
the superior. Moreover, there is no more annoying form of affecta- 
tion than the affectation of simplicity ; and Mr. Kingsley’s frequent 
denunciations of morbid self-consciousness made some of his 
disciples too obtrusively and demonstratively unconscious of them- 
selves. It is hard to be fair to him when we are suffering from 
the excess of the qualities which he admired. And yet we must 
admit that, when the balance is rightly struck, there is really 
something to be said for the genuine Amyas Leighs. Manliness 
and simplicity are after all good qualities, though the factitious im- 
itations of them are detestable. And in Mr. Kingsley’s pages they 
were certainly not intended to imply any predominance of merely 
physical excellence. His ideal hero may have been a trifle 
over-muscular; but he was also a man endowed with strong 
poetic feeling, with a keen sensibility to all beauty of art or 
nature. At a time when the artistic sense is so often combined 
with effeminacy and affectation, and only relieves the over-re- 
finement of dilettantism, by an occasional dash of obscenity, we 
could wish that the vein of genuine manliness in Mr. Kingsley’s 
writings were more widely appreciated. If marked by a little 
more repose, and fewer symptoms of nervous irritability, his 
portrait of the ideal Christian gentleman would have shown us a 
really grand type of character, fully deserving the respect of our 
feverish generation. As it is, mere superficial blemishes cannot 
conceal the wonderful spirit of the author. And, when the 
plague of muscularity dies away, as we hope that it is beginning to 
die, we suspect that future readers will recognize in Mr. Kingsley’s 
novels some of the most forcible writing of the present gene- 
ration. Alton Locke, Hypatia, and Westward Ho! stand out in 
the fictitious literature ot the last quarter of a century as surpassed 
only by a very few works of our greatest writers, and possessing 
certain merits in a degree to which it is not easy to find any 
complete parallel, And, like all other good writing of the same 
kind, their merit is due to the fact that they reflect the finest 
qualities of their author's character. His death can hardly be 
called premature in a literary sense; for he had succeeded in 
saying effectively what he had to say to his generation. 


VIVISECTION. 


gp feeling of pity for the sufferings of animals has made 
great progress in recent years, but it would seem that it 
is still somewhat capricious and one-sided. It would be in- 
teresting to know how many of the persons who are shocked 
at the idea of vivisection for scientific purposes are troubled 
with any qualms of conscience in regard to crimped cod, eels 
skinned, or lobsters boiled, alive, or that nice white veal which 
is obtained by bleeding a calf to death. One form of vivisec- 
tion has been selected for denunciation, while other forms are 
systematically practised on an infinitely larger scale without the 
slightest hesitation or compunction, The mild angler placidly 
condemns two sorts of creatures to cruel agony for the sake of a 
little amusement. A vast amount of exquisite pain is wantonly 
inflicted on all kinds of game by incompetent sportsmen who maim 
and mangle the animals which they are too clumsy to kill outright. 
Ratting is prohibited, but the hare and the otter are still hunted 
to death, and the fox is expensively cultivated for the express pur- 
pose of being tortured in the chase. Again, there is perhaps no 
more horrible and loathsome butchery in the world than that 
which is practised on the seals which supply fashionable ladies with 
pretty jackets. It is certainly odd that all these widespread 
varieties of cruelty and torture should be accepted with compla- 
eency, and that so much indignation should be concentrated on just 
that form of cruelty which is least generally practised, and for 
which there is most tobe said by way of justification. 

We have felt bound to make these remarks, not from any want 
of sympathy with the proposal to place vivisection under ade- 
quate regulation, but because we think that more good is likely 
to be done by treating the subject frankly and honestly, and by 
distinguishing between the uses and abuses of experiments on 
living animals, than by a sweeping condemnation of a form of 
eruelty which is hardly more painful than that practised in many 
other ways without objection, and which can at least be defended 
on much higher grounds. The main question to be determined is, 
whether it is permissible to inflict severe and possibly prolonged 
pain upon a living animal in order to obtainsuch a knowledge of 
its physical structure and functions as may throw light upon the 
diseases of human beings, and the means which may be employed 
to mitigate or cure them. Looking back at the past, it can hardly 
be doubted that anumber of most important discoveries bearing on 
physiological and medical science have been made in this way, which, 
as far as one can see, would never have been made in any other 
way. Even admitting that similar results might in the course of 
time have been reached by another method of approach, it is 
evident that the one actually chosen was the swiftest and most 
decisive, and saved the world long years of weary waiting. Dr. 
Michael Foster has pointed out in an able essay that Harvey's doc- 
trine of the circulation of the blood, Haller’s doctrine of “ irrita- 
bility,” Weber's demonstration of the “inhibitory” function of 
the pneumo-gastric nerve, and Claude Bernard’s researches on 
vaso-motor nerves, which were all more or less due to vivisec- 
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tional experiments, have been of the utmost service to pathology. At 
the present moment an effort is being made by similar means to 
explain the mys of diabetes, and it may be fairly asked 
whether the sufferings of a few animals upon which experiments 
are made should be allowed to weigh against the immense relief 
to humanity at large which would be involved in the discovery of 
some means of coping with this terrible malady. The same 
question may also be put in regard to investigations into 
various forms of nervous or febrile disorder. It must be admitted, 
therefore, that vivisection is in certain cases necessary and per- 
missible, and that the gain to humanity may be balanced against 
the sufferings of the victims. At the same time it ought not to 
be practised except when it can be shown to be absolutely neces- 
sary ; and every precaution should be taken to reduce the sufferings 
of the animal experimented on to the lowest point. To attempt 
to put a stop altogether to vivisection would probably be im- 
practicable, and would in any case injuriously retard the progress 
of medical science, while in some directions it would bring it to a 
standstill. It does not follow, however, that, because vivisection 
may under certain conditions be perfectly justifiable, it should be 
allowed to be practised without restraint at the discretion of any 
person who happens to have a taste for it. And this is really the 
question at issue, 

It is impossible not to + the evident earnestness and sin- 
cerity of the memorialists who have just called attention to this 
subject, but it is to be regretted that their zeal has not been tem- 
pered by more cautious inquiry and cool reflection. Although 
they profess to ask, not for the suppression, but only for the 
restriction, of vivisectional experiments, their arguments would 
seem to be directed against the practice even in its most necessary 
and useful applications, such, for instance, as Dr. Virchow’s 
researches with regard to trichinosis. They have also committed 
themselves to some statements of a very exaggerated kind, and to 
invidious imputations on professional honour. It may be true that 
the practice of vivisection has in recent years been unjustifiably 
extended, but it is surely going too far to assert that “ it has 
now become the ous exercise of hundreds of physio- 
logists and young students of physiology throughout Europe and 
America.” For our own part, we believe that, as far as 
England is concerned, the number of animals sacrificed in this 
manner is really very small. A very active physiologist, as Dr. 
Foster says, will in a year be the means of bringing about, for 
the sake of science, as much death as a small village will in a week 
for the sake of its mouths and its fun, and will give rise to about 
as much pain as a not too enthusiastic sportsman in a short sport- 
ing season. It should be observed however that, admitting the 
lawfulness of vivisection in certain cases, the question of its pro- 
priety turns,not upon the number of animals experimented on, but 
on the genuineness of the alleged necessity for making such experi- 
ments. And if the memorialists would be content to take their 
stand on this ground, they would have a really strong case. As it 
is, they have collected some information which would certainly 
seem to show that living animals are sometimes made to suffer 
rather to gratify a prurient curiosity than to promote original 
research. 

There was, for example, a recent trial of certain surgeons 
at Norwich for assisting M. Magnan, a Frenchman, in some 
cruel experiments on dogs—injecting alcohol and absinthe 
into the arteries—during the meeting of the British Medical 
Association in that town. The experiments were of so revolting 
a character that several members of the audience protested against 
them, end some even interfered to prevent them from being carried 
on. Sir W. Fergusson and Mr. Tuffnell gave evidence that the ex- 
periments Were useless and unneeessary, inasmuch as they showed 
only what was already known. The case broke down on account of 
the absence of the chief operator, but there can be no doubt of the 
atrocity of the exhibition. Again, we find some significant passages 
in the prospectuses of various medical schools. A course of 
demonstrations in animal)physiology is advertised among the 
attractions of University College, in which “ students will be made 
familiar by actual observation with the structure and functions of 
the principal tissues of the animal body.” It is stated that “addi- 
tional rooms have been added, and furnished with the apparatus and 
appliances necessary for the prosecution of original researches in 

ysiology,” and that ‘‘ such persons as are desirous of engaging in 
investigations of this kind may be admitted to the Laboratory as 
workers.” This would seem to mean that any one who will pay the 
subscription may enjoy the pleasure, not only of witnessing experi- 
ments on living animals, but of trying his hand on them himself . At 
Westminster Hospital School the treat is also held out of “expe- 
riments on animals on the action of the heart, the rate and force 
of the blood currents, &c.,” and “Gentlemen will themselves per- 
form the experiments as far as opportunities permit.” And again, 
at St. Thomas's Hospital, students in ophthalmic surgery are al- 
lowed to perform operations on “the eyes of living animals,” as well 
as on the dead subject. At Guy's Hospital “demonstrations of 
the functions of organs in Kving animals are performed before the 
class by the lecturer on physiology,” but nothing is said of giving 
gentlemen” the free run of the victims. Itis diflicult to conceive 
how the continued repetition of cruel experiments for the sole 
purpose of demonstrating things already known can be defended; 
yet we find even so moderate a writer as Dr. M. Foster 
remarking that, “though much of the evidence touching the flow 
of blood may be shown in a dead body, yet the full proof cannot 
be given even now without anexperiment on a living creature.” 
Why should the full proof be given ? The facts have been ascer- 


tained beyond all question, and nothing ean be more monstrous 
than that animals should be tortured for the sole purpose of 
enabling every medical student to satisfy himself by the evidence 
of his own eyesight that what his teacher tells him is true. The 
nature of some of these demonstrations may be gathered from one 
or two extracts from physiological handbooks, ere is one:— 

Recurrent Sensibility.—This can only be shown in the higher animals, the 

cat or dog being best adapted for the parpose. The method adopted is:— 
The arches of one or two vertebre are carefully sawn through, or cut 
through with the bone forceps, and the’ exposed roots very carefully freed 
from the connective tissue surrounding them. If the animal be strong, and 
have thoroughly recovered from the chloroform and from the operation, irrita- 
tion of the peripheral stump of the anterior root causes not only contraction 
in the muscles, but also movements in the other parts of the body indicative 
of pain. On dividing the mixed trunk the contractions cease, but the 
general signs of pain or sensation remain.—Handbook of the Physiological 
Laboratory, p. 403. 
It is clear that in this case the experiment is only for the sake of 
demonstrating to the student's eye what is already known and can 
be learned from books. And here are some other demonstrations— 
Asphyxia by slow suffocation, mode of producing permanent fistula 
in dogs, production of glycosuria (in rabbits) by a chisel designed 
for the purpose. 

There can be no difficulty in laying down one or two 
general principles in relation to this subject. In the first 
place, experiments inflicting pain on ani are —- only 
when they are absolutely indispensable to original research, and 
when they are performed by persons who may be supposed to 
be capable of making a good use of the privilege. No experiment 
whatever of a cruel kind should be shan | for the mere pur- 
pose of demonstration. The student must be content to believe 
that his teacher is neither a fool nor an impostor, and to accept 
what he says without requiring actual proof in the contortions of 
mangled animals. The other day a cabman was caught roasting 
a live rat on a fork before the fire, and if he had only had the 

resence of mind to say that he was engaged in a physiological 
Sanaadiendion, nothing could have been done to him. e sort of 
free-trade which at present exists in the torture of animals on 
scientific pretexts certainly ought not to be tolerated. It is unne- 
cessary for the purposes of science; it is demoralizing to those 
who are thus taught to treat the sufferings of the brute creation 
as of no account; and it has also an obviously dangerous ten- 
dency to spread beyond professional circles. It was stated at 
the recent meeting in the rooms of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals that some of the suburban 
ladies’ schools are visited by lady physiologists, who carry with 
them rabbits, pigeons, and lobsters, and vivisect them in the presence 
of the pupils. In one case the lady principal, who was very much 
horrified at the first experiment of the kind, said thet she found 
it very instructive after she had got used to it. This is just the 
danger of the present system, that people will get used to it. It 
may be supposed that students will be tempted to repeat in private 
the demonstrations of the laboratory, and that young people who 
have been regaled with the torture of animals at school will not 
grow up with a particularly delicate and tender sense of the 
obligations of humanity. The absolute prohibition of vivi- 
section is neither practicable nor desirable; but useless cruel- 
ties should be promptly checked. The regulations by which 
this should be attempted will of course require careful considera- 
tion, and some of those proposed by the deputation do not seem 
very wise. It is to be hoped that the question will not be left 
too exclusively in the hands of people imperfectly qualified for a 
task which requires sound and discriminating judgment as well as 
warm and generous sympathies. More is probably to be hoped 
for from the cultivation of a healthy opinion on the subject than 
from severe legal restrictions. 


THE GAIKWAR OF BARODA. 


circumstances in which this Prince is now placed are so ex- 
ceptional, even for India, that it is desirable to recapitulate the 
steps which have led the Government first to remove the English Re- 
sident,and then temporarily to suspend the native Sovereign. In order 
to give a clear and connected view of the situation it is necessary 
to go back nearly a quarter of a century. In the year 1852-3 the 
whole of the Western Presidency of India was convulsed by the 
existence of a belief in a custom termed “ Khutput.” We can only 
explain the phrase by saying that it was an attempt to obtain 
favourable decisions from the executive officers of Government, and 
from the judicial tribunals, by the agency of money freely spent 
at headquarters. It was not exactly bribery. No Enelish official 
was impeached. No judge was directly accused of venality. But 
suitors, place-hunters, convicted criminals, unsuccessful litigants, 
and so forth, had somehow got to think that, by sending large 
sums to Bombay, matters would be manipulated favourably for 
themselves, and unfavourably for their opponents, whether the rival 
candidate or the law itself. The scandal caused by this mysterious 
agency was very great, and arigid inquiry was set on foot. Baroda 
— the distinction of having attained the highest eminence 
in these discreditable tran sactions ; and at that time the place of 
Resident there was filled by no less a than the high-minded 
and chivalrous Outram. Like some a officials gifted with keen 
sensibilities and generous impulses, this distinguished soldier 
spoiled a capital case, and got into hot water with the Government 
of Lord Falkland, —— a mistaken view of his own powers. 
Outram lost his place as Resident, but his plain speaking had the 
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effect of blowing up Khutput; and Lord Dalhonsie, at that time 
in the zenith of his popularity and power, gave it the final blow 
by placing the native State of Baroda direct! ly under the Foreign 
Departmeat of the Government of India. Khutput became thence- 
forth as unknown as the Man in the Moon would be in a consti- 
tuency canvassed by Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Disraeli. All things for a 
time went on smoothly ; and Outram was soon re-employed by the 
Supreme Government in posts of high honour, emolument, and re- 
— to the day of his retirement. In the year 1859 
rd Canning’s Government considered that this transfer of Baroda 
had only ro place for special reasons; that the peculiar 
exigencies of the occasion ceased; and that the State, 
from its geographical situation, language, and customs, interlaced, 
as it was, with our own territories, as well as with some petty 
native States, belonged properly to the Presidency of Bombay. 
To that Government, then, it went back; and we are far from say- 
ing that Lord Canning acted hastily or without reason. Two 
rulers, Sevaji Rao and Gunput Rao, had, since the disclosures of 
1852, pa “~— in succession. The political atmosphere had 
been purified. ere was some faint hope of internal reform. But 
it must be remembered that the duty of giving advice, encourage- 
ment, approbation, and warning to all native States of the first or 
second, oreven third, rank belongsnow more than ever to the Foreign 
Office at Calcutta or Simla. relations with Scindiah or the 
Nizam, and with other Hindu or Mahommedan principalities, form 
as important a part of its business as do affairs at Cabul, Nepaul, 
or the Persian Gulf. And we should not be surprised to learn 
at any moment that Lord Northbrook had reverted to the 
policy of Lord Dalhousie, and had re-assumed direct charge of our 
relations with one, neither the first nor the last, in the catalogue of 
Mahratta States. 
Shortly after the re-transfer to Bombay, Mulhar Rao, the present 
ruler, first appeared on the scene. He is just forty-three years of 
, the fifth and last surviving son of Maharaja Sevaji Rao. Of 
his four elder brothers, two, Gunput Rao and Khanderao, had 
ge in succession to their father, the administration of the 
tter enduring from 1856 to 1870. In the year 1863, Mulhar 
Rao was thrown into a State prison on a charge of having at- 
tempted to poison his brother, and from this he only sical, on 
the death of Khanderao, in November 1870. If exile and 
ignorance of his countrymen have been held to disqualify a 
urbon from filling the throne of his ancestors, it may safely be 
asserted that the inside of a State prison would hardly be the 
place for an Oriental to pick up the rudiments of sound king- 
craft. And the Maharaja did not belie his training. His ac- 
cession was recognized by the Government of India at the close 
of 1870; bat from that date down to the beginning of last year, 
all the familiar symptoms of Eastern maladministration in an 
aggravated form supplied material for the remonstrances of official 
and independent pens. Arbitrary and unjust reductions of ex- 
penditure had been called by the title of retrenchment. The 
revenue was realized by iniquitous processes. Excessive pun- 
ishments, ill treatment of women, domestic slavery, even the 
infliction of torture, were matters of no unusual occurrence. 
Under the head of nuzzarana heavy fines and “ benevolences ” were 
exacted. Some of the prominent officials of the State were utterly 
ignorant, oppressive, or incapable. British subjects, employed in 
mercantile transactions at the capital, had begun to suffer and to 
cry out, and the name and character of the British Government 
were tarnished by the continuance of evils which its own troops 
were practically supporting, and which its accredited agent was 
a ess to check. In this state of things Lord Northbrook fell 
k on the appointment of a Commission, to the members of 
which, on the score of impartiality and efficiency, no objection could 
be taken. Mr. E. Ravenscroft, a Bombay civilian of high stand- 
ing ; Colonel Etheridge, a Companion of the Star of India, and well 
versed in the language and customs of Guzerat; the Nawab Faiz 
Ali Khan,a Mahommedan gentleman, also decorated with the 
Indian Star,and Prime Minister to the enlightened Rajpoot Sove- 
reign of Jyepore—these three were the ordinary members of the 
Commission ; while the President was Col. R. J. Meade, now Chief 
Commissioner of Mysore, a diplomatist and administrator known 
for honourable service in Central India.and for his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the dealings of Mahratta States. The Baroda Blue-book 
has not yet been published, but it is notorious that the complaints 
of the Gaikwar's subjects and the strictures of the Indian press 
were in the main borne out by the evidence. It is understood that 
there were not wanting advisers in India who recommended that 
the ruler should be at once deposed and the State be administered 
directly by British officers for the benetit of some eventual heir. 
The Gaikwar had, however, behaved with decency and propriety 
during the sittings of the Commission. Failing a vain attempt to 
secure an audience of the Viceroy, he had tried no underhand pro- 
ceedings, and had placed no impediment in the way of a full and 
fair investigation. The Government of India, in that spirit of 
firmness, dignity, and forbearance which it can well assume on 
such occasions, contented itself with giving the ruler of Baroda 
a grace of eighteen months to amend his ways. The propriety of 
certain improvements and the objectionable character of sundry 
official measures were, it is believed, pointed out to him in language 
of clear import. He was todismiss four or five officials from 
his councils, and he was invited to avail himself of a better agency, 
English and native, to institute imperative reforms. In short, he 
was given a fair opportunity of pro that his condition was not 
iepaien and of justifying to the world the lenient course on which 
the Paramount Power had resolved. 


This was in July. In January we find the Resident removed, 
the new Prime Minister resigned or bent on resignation, the 
Gaikwar carried off to the Residency, and a second Commission 
just about to sit for the purpose of sifting the attempt on Colonel 

hayre’s life. It would be premature and improper to express 
any opinion on the worth of the evidence that connects the 
Gaikwar with this grave charge. An Oriental may collect his 
revenue at the cannon’s mouth, dishonour women, insult re- 
spectable householders, and hang up unfortunate creditors by 
their heels in the sun, without having either the wickedness or 
the folly to countenance the practices of the middle ages. Neither 
does it argue for or against the Gaikwar that he celebrated the 
removal of the late Resident by indecent manifestations of joy. 
Every successful litigant in India does just the same. A 
native who has won a great civil suit, or procured the 
imprisonment of his rival, beats a big drum in all his 
villages, and assembles hosts of Brahmans and Faquirs at his 
own mansion, sending every one away with new brass drinking 
= a change of raiment, and pieces of half or a quarter of a — 
rand new from the mint. It is quite possible, too, that the late 
Resident may have been injudicious in his dealings with the Baroda 
Court. But the Government of India can no more overlook an 
attempt on the life of one of its high officials than it can permit 
the green flag to be hoisted openly in Lucknow. It must exert its 
strength and dignity, and this it does, not by declaring war or 
directing annexation, but by appointing a composite tribunal to 
sift the charge of poison, and by affording the Maharaja a chance of 
proving that he has not added murder to maladministration. No- 
thing can give a fairer promise than the constitution of this second 
Commission. The Chief Justice of Bengal will bring to the dis- 
charge of his duties impartiality, equity, and knowledge of the 
rules of evidence. Mr. Raymond West possesses that power of 
testing the worth of native statements which may be expected from 
an acute civilian judge of the High Court of his Presidency. Of 
Colonel Meade’s attainments and experience we have already 
spoken. And those who know anything of native statesmen are 
well aware that Dinkur Rao, for talent, sagacity, and, we may add, 
keen sense of humour, occupies the first rank. He is, too, himself 
a Mahratta. No enactment, new or old, is necessary for this 
tribunal. The members will be bound by no technicalities; their 
proceedings, we believe, will be open; their forms those of sub- 
stantial equity ; their report will go direct to the Supreme Govern- 
ment; and the transaction, like any other of the Executive De- 
ea must ultimately come under the revision, not of the 

rivy Council, as might be erroneously imagined, but of the Secre- 
tary of State. This responsible Minister will then be able to 
explain the whole proceedings, on the motion of any M.P. who 
may discern a short cut to distinction in getting up the “Great 
Baroda Case.” 


MANCHESTER LIFE. 


i fg chequered history of the Manchester Athenzeum illustrates 
very clearly one of the difficulties connected with the social 
organization of a great commercial town. Manchester would seem 
to have arrived at much the same conclusion as Sir G. C. Lewis, 
that life would be tolerable but for its amusements, though not 
exactly for the same reason as that which drew a groan from the 
philosopher. Sir George deplored the waste of time in amuse- 
ments which took him from the studies that were his greatest 
pleasure; while Manchester appears to be distressed, not by the 
pressure of amusement, but rather by the difficulty of finding any for 
its leisure hours. If existence could be wholly devoted to business, 
all would perhaps be well; but then people cannot be always 
drudging at their work, and when work is over they are at a loss 
to know how to spend their time. They might of course read an 
improving book, but books are probably not much in their way, 
if they did take one up they would be pretty sure to go to 
sleep over it. Out-door games demand more freshness than they 
have left in them after the day's toil, and are besides scarcely 
racticable in a crowded town, and under such a climate as that of 
Siachenter. What occurs to most men of the ordinary stamp to 
do under these circumstances is to light their pipes, lounge about, 
and drink. Formerly the Manchester type of tavern adapted itself 
to these requirements. The private bar of the landlord or landlad 
expanded into the chief room of the house. Admission behi 
the wicket into the snug parlour, with the bright kettle on the hob, 
and the host or hostess in the seat of precedence, was not for every 
one, but was regarded as indicating a certain friendly relationship 
to the establishment. It also marked the social position of the 
favoured ones. It may be assumed that there was no great diffi- 
culty in any one who could pay for his liquor finding some house 
that would have him; yet each place had its own traditions and 
restrictions, and the company gathered there had a special and 
distinctly recognizable character. The domestic appearance 
of the room in which they met took off the rough 
aspect of tavern life, and gave the boozing an air of decent private 
hospitality. Thus Manchester at a not very distant period was 
broken up at night into numerous little knots of men sitting over 
their pipes and tumblers in their favourite haunts, and gossiping on 
the events of the day, with perhaps an occasional hand at cards. 
Each set kept pretty much to its own tavern, and there were of 
course taverns of as many esas the people who frequented 
them. Asa rule, this was the regular life of the whole commu- 
nity after business hours. Even men of wealth and position did 
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not disdain to appear nightly in the bar-parlour, and to take in this 
humble way almost the only relaxation which was open to them. 
Men spent their evenings in the public-house simply because there 
was nothing else to be done, except go to bed. As was to be ex- 
—_ this state of things was scarcely calculated to promote 
bits of sobriety. On the whole, the tavern world was quiet 
enough, but it had a way of getting soaked and sodden with deep 
and regular drinking, which had unpleasant consequences. Some 
fifty years ago, when Mechanics’ Institutes first came into vogue, 
it was imagined that now at last the great panacea had been 
found, and that all that had to be done to wean the community 
from dangerous habits, and raise them to the level of a more re- 
fined and intellectual existence, was to establish one of these 
useful institutions, This was done, but with rather disappointing 
results, As soon as the novelty had passed away, the Atheneum 
began to languish, and though its lectures and classes did good 
in a limited way, it did not meet the great social difficulty. A 
uo ago the building caught fire and was burned down. It is 
oped that, with a h start and some judicious reforms, the 
revived institution may be more prosperous than the original. 

It would perhaps hardly occur to any one who heard or read the 
lofty eloquence with which the opening of the new Atheneum 
was celebrated that, after all, the object in view was mainly to see 
whether the working and ieneneublliie classes of Manchester could 
not be provided with some substitute for the pot-house. This want 
is no doubt not so pressing as it was; but it is evident that it still 
exists. Of course Manchester, like other towns, has in recent 
years made great progress, not only commercially, but socially. 
Education of the best kind has been munificently endowed, and 
placed within the reach of all classes. Treasures of art, not alto- 
gether perhaps of the purest choice, but still comprising objects of 
great beauty and value, have been collected at lavish cost. A taste 
for literature has also sprung up. Manchester is one of the most 
profitable book markets in the kingdom, and there are few other 
towns in which so many well-stocked libraries are to be found. 
The establishment of the assizes at Manchester, and the con- 
sequent growth of a resident Bar, has added an element 
ef much importance in such a community; and the habit 
of travelling has also assisted to remove much of that 
narrow hardness of character and opinion which was cha- 
racteristic of the Manchester man of the last generation, and to 
introduce larger views and greater tolerance. Indeed it would 
now be difficult to discover more than some scattered relics of 
what was once known as the Manchester School, and the political 
revolution is only a counterpart to the more silent social changes. 
Even in politics, however, the men of this region, though they have 
in a great degree changed their opinions, have not lost all traces of 
their traditional character. In the Lancashire Conservatives may 
be traced some of the stubborn and rather arrogant positiveness of 
the old Radicals. In an age of morbid smoothness and assimila- 
tion the preservation of an original and vigorous type of character, 
even with some of its defects, is not to be regretted. Mr. Cobden 
once drew a graphic picture of the millowner of the early days of 
Tancashire prosperity—absorbed in his factory, living in it or close 
to it, ever thinking of it, watching it, cherishing it like a pet child 
or flower ; constantly going about in it, looking after everything 
himself, knowing every belt and strap in the place, and every face 
around him, and putting every shilling he could spare into 
the aggrandizement of his business. or this he lived, and 
for nothing else; and if this single-mindedness was _per- 
haps not very wholesome for the general development 
of his character, nothing could be more favourable to com- 
mercial success. The cotton-spinner of those days looked askance 
at the land and all that it represented, and regarded it either 
with bitter suspicion or open enmity as necessarily opposed to 
manufacturing interests. It seemed a conflict of hostile forces, 
prescribed by nature, and inevitable. A fusion of personal objects 
and family ties has gradually been wearing down the antagonism. 
Landlords have discovered that cotton-mills are their best crop, 
and millowners that it is better to acquire land themselves 
than to attack its rights. More tender infiuences have also been 
at work. The sons of God have married the daughters of men, 
and aristocratic houses and manufacturing millionaires have joined 
hands. All these influences have powerfully combined in their 
effect on local character. There may be some truth in the 
remark which is sometimes heard, that Manchester men of to-day 
are not so keen and concentrated in their business faculties, so 
devoted to their work, as their fathersand grandfathers ; but there 
can be little doubt that whatever has been lost in this way has 
been fully compensated by an important gain in higher culti- 
vation, wider sympathies, and larger range of thought. It is 

ible to be more of a man by being less of a huckster. The 
old idea that the successful production of calico was the highest 
mission of humanity, the ostentatious contempt for anything in the 
nature of grace, refinement, or imagination which would not fetch 
ready money in the market, has certainly been fading, and the 
sass is seen in the more generous tendencies of the modern 
school 


This increase of culture and liberal tastes among the upper 
classes of the place has naturally an influence on those below ; and 
there can be no doubt that the Manchester man of to-dee’ is, in 
all ranks, much less a mere creature of business than he used to 
be, and consequently less helpless in his leisure hours, and more 
capable of finding things to interest and amuse him. A man who 
can enjoy a book at home is placed above the temptations of the 
tavern, and more critical as to public amusements. Good 


music has evidently many votaries in Manchester, and enco 
ment is also given to dramatic performances of a high order. Al- 
lowing Mr. Calvert every credit for the taste and spirit with 
which he puts Shakspeare on the stage in a way superior to any- 
thing now seen in London, it cannot be doubted that he is 
stimulated by his confidence in the intelligence of the audiences 
to whom he appeals. The general progress of education will of 
course continue to produce a more instructed and cultivated 
body of people; and in the meantime the influence of 
the Atheneum itself will probably make the members less de- 
pendent on what it does for them. The defect of the insti- 
tution in its original form was that it aimed rather at being a 
didactic pedagogue than a genial companion. The lectures were dull 
and not icularly edifying, and the classes were not attended 
because those who were invited were not in the mood to take ad- 
vantage of them. The Atheneum in its new form is intended 
to be socially attractive, and there can be no question that this is 
a wise policy. The truth is that a man who has donea hard day’s 
work has earned a fair right to spend the evening in any amuse- 
ment which is not actually pernicious. The idea that there is 
any moral compulsion on a man to be continually oo eager | his 
mind in the sense in which improvement is understood by school- 
masters is all nonsense. What he is most in need of is health 
relaxation, and though this may in some cases be found in intel- 
lectual studies, nobody need make himself unhappy because he 
prefers something simpler and more commonplace. The chief 
difference between an Englishman and a native of France, Italy, 
or Germany, is that the latter seems to be born with a knowledge 
of the way to amuse himself, while most Englishmen acquire 
the faculty only by effort and practice. If the Manchester 
Atheneum is very successful as a social institution, it will 
probably be as cheerful and well-conducted as an ordinary French 
café, and there would perhaps be no need for it at all if English- 
men would only use such places as soberly as Frenchmen do. In 
most German towns you can hear a concert of excellent music for 
a few pence, and at the same time enjoy a cigar and a glass of 
light beer or cup of coffee. Whenever such an entertainment is 
attempted in England the beer somehow seems to get uppermost. 
It is certainly not because Frenchmen and Germans are as a rule 
more highly instructed than the corresponding classes in this 
country that they are able to take their pleasure in this temperate 
manner; but because they are brought up to avoid dulness, and to 
believe that it is worth while to have a taste for pure amusement. 
There are some philosophic minds which are above this necessity ; 
but on the whole there is no branch of English education so much 
in need of attention as that which concerns the capacity for being 
amused without drinking. 


ANTIQUITY. 


\ \ ] E wonder how many times we shall have to play the part of 

Sir Thomas Browne against three widely spread vulgar 
errors which seem to have a wonderful power of cropping up again 
the oftener they are cut down. One is, that the “ancients,” the 
“classics,” that is the inhabitants of Greece and Italy during cer- 
tain rather arbitrarily chosen periods, were not men like ourselves, 
but beings of some other kind. Sometimes they are demigods to 
be half-worshipped, sometimes blind heathens to be preached at and 
made horrid examples of, but in neither case are they simply men, 
simply kinsfolk, speaking tongues akin to our own, living under 
institutions akin to our own, whose laws and language and litera- 
ture are things which, instead of being “ dead,” are just the things 
which are pre-eminently alive. The second is that all these mys- 
terious beings, however unlike to us, were exactly like one 
another ; in short, that all “ the ancients,” like all “ the Saxons,” 
lived at the same time. There is the great fact that people have 
sat down to compare Homer and Virgil, not by way of contrast as 
types of language and literature in two wholly different stages, but 
by way of rivalry, to see which was the better poet, as they might 
have compared two writers of the same age and country. The 
third vulgar error might at first sight seem contradictory to the 
first, yet in practice the two hang very well together. This is the 
belief that the “ ancients,” the “ classics,” though they have nothing 
in common with later things, are yet somehow the groundwork of all 
later things. Modern languages especially, both those which really 
are forms of Latin and those which are not, are all held to be “de- 
rived ” from Latin; the more curious go on to believe that Latin 
is “ derived” from Greek, and sometimes that Greek is “ derived” 
from Hebrew. Our own tongue especially, in accordance with the 

t first truth that nothing English can simply be English, must 
ie « derived ” from something or other; and what derivation for 
it can be so grand as a derivation from ancients and classics? <A 
plain man might ask how, if ancients and classics are something so 
cut off from all modern things, any modern things can be derived 
from them. But this is really no difficulty. Every inventor of a 
pedigree traces up the illustrious house for whom he has to devise 
foretathers to the queerest, the most out-of-the-way, the most 
mythical forefathers that he can think of. If real forefathers and 
real kinsfolk happen to be anywhere recorded, they are always 
passed by as something too commonplace to be taken any notice 
of. What Berkeley would be descended from real English Ead- 
noth when it is open to him to be descended from an imaginary 
son of a nameless King of Denmark? You might as well whisperto 
Smithson and Williams-Wynn that they are really descended from 
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Smith and Williams. As with families, so with nations and lan- 
guages. As they must be derived from something, derive them 

m whatever is most unlike, most unlikely; trace them up to 
whatever quarter is most unknown, and where there is least chance 
of being found out. Now to those who babble about ancients and 
classics noquarter is so unknown,none looks so unreal and legendary, 
as the quarter inhabited by ancients and classics. Afterall, what un- 
likeness is so great as the unlikeness between orderand chaos? And 
yet is it not allowed that order sprang out of chaos? To no 
source then can the English language, or anything else of modern 
days, be so safely traced up as to those times of ancients and 
classics which to those who talk in this fashion about them are 
assuredly the most unknown depth of chaos itself? 

We need not say that all this kind of stuff is the very thing 
which it is the great work and object of the highest modern 
scholarship to uproot. The greatest achievement in this way of 
our time is to put nations, periods, languages, into their true rela- 
tions to one another; to show that “ancients ” and “ classics ” are 
not something which is wholly cut off from ourselves, but some- 
thing in which we have the nearest and deepest interest. Those 
few centuries of the history of the Greek and Italian peninsulas 
which are vulgarly thrown together under the name of “ antiquity ” 
have now become the objects of a reasonable respect founded on 
knowledge, instead of an abject superstition founded on ignorance. 
We now know that those favoure riods of Greek and Italian 
history are simply acts in one great drama, of which whatever we 
and the other nations of Europe are doing at this moment is simply 
another act. We know that our language and our institutions 
are not derived from those of Greece or Rome, but we awake to a far 
higher interest in the study of all three when we grasp the fact that 
the languages and institutions of Greece, Rome, and England all 
spring from a common source. But it seems wonderfully hard to 
beat all this into the heads of large classes of people. It is a sign 
of the difficulty of learning when learning has to be preceded by 
unlearning, that so many people, sometimes people who think 
themselves fit to review philological works, seriously believe that 
the object of comparative philology is to derive Greek from 
Sanskrit. Against all this mass of confusion and muddleheaded- 
ness, we have, among others, done our best to fight. But the 
struggle is a hard, and it sometimes looks like a hopeless, one. Take, 
for instance, the leading article in ¢ late number of the Jimes 
about the speech of the Lord Chief . astice of England at Man- 
chester. The Chief Justice spoke of the advantage of what are 
commonly called classical studies, and he spoke of them in the 
way in which it was natural that one in his position should speak. 
That is, he spoke of them as one to whom they are an occasional 
relaxation and ornament of life, not as a professed historian or 

hilologer, to whom they are part of the business of lite. 
ut the Chief Justice did not say one word which com- 
mitted him to any one of the three vulgar errors of which we 
are speaking. That was reserved for his commentator in the 
Times. To be sure, in setting forth again the exploded nonsense 
of a past time, it has somehow stumbled on a truth. We are told, 
in a style of the most patronizing instruction, that 
much is wanted before the ordinary English mind can be so raised and 
purified as to relish and assimilate the beauties of style and sentiment which, 
after all, were the luxuries of a hichly-cultivated caste, and not of the 
whole population, even of the best cities. 
These “ beauties of style and sentiment” are those of “the great 
classical authors ” generally. Now, if the ordinary English mind 
is, as some say it is, fairly represented by what appears daily in 
the 7¥%mes, it would seem as if much were wanted em it could 
relish and assimilate beauties of such utterly different kinds as those 
which are thus lumped together when the great classical authors 
are spoken of as if they formed a class by themselves, a class, it 
would seem, like one another and unlike everything else. The 
“great classical authors” are not defined by the writer in the 
Temes, but we may conceive that they at least range from 
Homer to Tacitus. This is about the range that people com- 
monly have in their minds when they talk about the 
“ancients” and the “classics.” The Times evidently thinlis that 
there are some special beauties of style and sentiment which 
are common to all these authors—beauties which “were the 
luxuries of a highly-cultivated caste, and not of the whole popu- 
lation.” Now, if we strike out the silly word caste, this descrip- 
tion is fairly true of some branches of Greek and Romaa literature, 
just as it is true of some branches of English, French, or any 
other literature. It is true of nearly all the “ classical” Roman 
literature. In that literature there is hardly anything, except the 
comedies of Plautus, which can be called popular in the strictest 
sense; there is hardly anything else, except the comedies of Terence 
and a few of the speeches of Cicero, which was so much as ad- 
dressed to a popular audience. The existing Roman literature is 
artificial ; it is the literature of a literary class, not the literature 
of a whole people. The older and more truly popular literature of 
Rome has perished. It was buried with Nevius; when it rose 
again we will not say in disputing with the uninitiated. 
And a good deal of Greek literature also belongs to the 
same literary class. The whole Alexandrine school, poets, 
marians, scientific men of all kinds, are purely literary. 
heocritus no more represents the real life of real shepherds than 
Virgil or Pope does. ‘The philosophy too, be it Plato or Aristotle, 
and a good deal of the history—Thucydides, for example, and 
Polybius—could only have been addressed to a special class, and 
not to the whole population. But what of Demosthenes and 
ines pouring forth their eloquence before thousands of citizens 


under the canopy of heaven? What of the great dramatic writer, 
tragic and comic, who addressed yet greater audiences in another 
shape? What of Herodotus, whether his recital at the Olympic 
Games be truth or legend? _ What of the political verses of Solon, 
what of the battle-songs of Tyrtaios, what of the poetry of every. 
day life in Hesiod and the elder Simonides? Last of all, are we 
to conceive of the Iliad and Odyssey as the luxuries of a highly 
cultivated caste, and not as poems designed for the popular ear, and 
setting forth every popular feeling of the men of their own time ? 
People who talk like the writer in the Times do practically fancy 
that all the ancients lived at the same time, and were much the 
same kind of people. To them the popular poetry of an age 
when writing, if known at all, was used only for scratching on 
stone or brass, and not for committing literary compositions to 
—_ or parchment, is exactly the same as when the Court poet of 
a Ptolemy or a Cesar writes down what there is a class of pro- 
fessional scribes to copy and a class of professional booksellers to 
sell. If, when the New Zealander comes, he shall fancy that Mr. 
Tennyson and the poet of Beowulf lived at much the same time, 
and were much the same kind of people, he will not be further 
wrong than our instructor in the 7%mes when he tells us that the 
ereat classical authors as a class, the authors from Homer to 
Tacitus, sang or wrote for a highly-cultivated caste, and not for the 
whole population. 

Our teacher then goes on to tell us, what we at least are not 
inclined to dispute, that “ there is indeed much that we may learn 
from antiquity.” There is much that we may learn from every age of 
the world’s being, and, among them, much that we may learn from 
those ages which the 7%messpeaks ot as “ antiquity.” “* We change,” 
it is sententiously added, “ but it changes not ; and it recalls a nation 
to purity and simplicity of style and thought when it has gone 
into fresh and fresh barbarisms.” It is quite certain that im a 
sense antiquity cannot change, because no part of the past can 
change ; but the 7¢mes perhaps forgets that, though the past cannot 
change, yet our knowledge of it may easily change, and it perhaps 
forgets that a number of the Times and all the works of Thucy- 
dides have at least thus much in common, that, when either has 
become a thing of the past, it becomes incapable of changing. 
The ancients, the classics, cannot change now because they are 
dead ; but one thing that makes them instructive is that, while they 
were alive, they did, like ourselves, a good deal in the way of 
changing. Then, in the belief of the Z%mes, there is just the same 
amount of “ purity and simplicity” in Homer singing in the only 
tongue that he knew, according to a grammar whose rules had 
never been drawn out as rules, and in the artificial constructions 
of a learned poet like Virgil, or ina letter of Cicero crammed full of 
Greek words, asa modern English letter might be crammed full of 
French words. Then comes the darkest saying of all:— 

The very languages of Classical antiquity are the true home of our own, 

nor need we seck one further back, but for the curiosity which would dig 
into the earth or dive into the ocean, if need were, for something further 
back than all. 
If this oracle has any meaning at all, it can only mean that the 
English tongue is derived from the Greek or the Latin, and the 
mysterious warning about the earth or the ocean is perhaps meant 
to forbid us to look back any further to Sanskrit or elsewhere- 
We should not be the least surprised if this writer fancies that 
when we talk of “to-day’s Times,’ day is derived from dvs, and. 
Times from tempus. We have known people say so in print, and 
those who tell us that the home of our own language is to be found 
somewhere in classical antiquity are just the kind of people to 
think so. In short, our teacher in this column is very much of a 
piece with his colleague in a parallel column who in the obituary 
notice of Mr. Kingsley tells us :— 

“ Hereward ” shows that self-sacrificing patriotism is independent of 
physical conditions, that the men of the Fen country could make as good a 
light for their liberties as those who had been bred and trained in in- 
accessible mountain solitudes. 

There is something rather queer in the notion of military training 
going on in inaccessible mountain solitudes ; but the writer does 
not see that the merit of a fen country for defensive purposes is 
because it is as rich in inaccessible solitudes of another kind as a 
mountainous country can be. Self-sacrificing patriotism has 
commonly done most among fens and gmong mountains, not 
because it is independent of physical conditions, but because fens 
and mountains alike supply the physical conditions under which 
it is able to do most. Seli-sacrificing patriotism did a good deal 
among the mountains near the sources of the Rhine and its 
tributaries; it also did a good deal amongst the dykes near its 
mouth. If our teachers can come down from the heights of 
classical antiquity to the history of kinsfolk nearer to us in time, 
ylace, and speech, Mr. Motley, especially as corrected by Mr. Mark- 
am, may teach them a thing or two. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


'N a recent article on Life Assurance we gave a list of Companies 
which sufficiently satistied two tests of solvency which had 
been previously proposed both in these colutins and elsewhere. 
We remarked at the same time that it does not necessarily follow 
that Companies which do not satisfy such tests are insolvent. 
We divided this list into three classes according to the amount of 
premium income of the Companies, and we guarded ourselves 
against being supposed to imply that one of these classes was pre- 
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ferable to another. Against the name of each Company was 
placed the date of its establishment, the propartion (approximately) 
of its assets to liabilities, and the proportion of its expenditure to 
remium income. As it was necessary to arrange the Companies 
in some order, we adopted that of the proportion of assets to 
liabilities, placing the Company which appeared to have tho highest 
roportion first and the others in succession. This arrangement is, 
a aes open to the objection that we thus seem, although unin- 
tentionally, to indicate a preference for one Company over another. 
The calculated proportion of assets to liabilities was necessarily 
only an approximation, and there are many considerations proper 
to be regarded by persons intending to insure which can- 
not easily be expressed in res. Thus a proportion of 
assets to liabilities which would be high for a Company 
of twenty years’ standing might be low for one of sixty years’ 
standing ; and if the managers of a Company were determined to 
commit fraud, it would be possible to present a list of assets of 
which a large part might be worthless. On the whole, it appears 
to be the fairest way to arrange Companies in any list according to 
the dates of their,establishment. All authorities agree that this 
date is a main element in estimating the position of a Company, and 
it is the only element as to which there can be no dispute or error. 
But when we attempt to ascertain the proportion of assets to 
liabilities, several difficulties arise. In the first place, what are 
assets ? The balance of professional opinion appears to be in favour 
of taking the Life Assurance Fund which each Company shows 
in its accounts as the amount of assets to be set against liabilities. 
But if the accounts of a Company merely showed that it had a 
Life Assurance Fund of a specified amount, such accounts would 
furnish small protection against fraud. The Act of 1870 requires 
a balance-sheet to be prepared yearly in the form given by the 
Act, in which the Life Assurance Fund and other funds, if any, 
are placed on the debit side of the account, and the assets on the 
credit side. An account inthis form shows not only that there is 
a Life Assurance Fund of specified amount, but also that assets 
of equal or greater amount exist out of which that fund 
may be made good. JEach class of investments bein 
specified, it is generally ible to judge whether they are suc 
as may be safely reckoned on, and unless we suppose direct false- 
hood in the return, the enumerated items must be taken to be 
actually existent. It ap , therefore, to be necessary to look 
not only to the amount of the Life Assurance Fund, but to the 
investments of the Company ; and if it be correct, as high authorities 
hold, that the former affords the fairest basis of comparison, as 
acting impartially between Mutual and Proprietary Companies, it 
might be useful to give both that and the investments. In Com- 
panies which do only Life Assurance business both may readily be 
given; but many Companies combine Fire or Marine Assurance, or 
both, with Life Assurance, and these Companies may be under large 
and indefinite liabilities on these accounts, for which, as well as 
for liabilities in respect of Life Assurance, provision ought to be 
made by invested assets. Thus, suppose a Company doing Life 
business only has a premium income of 100,000/. a year, a Life 
Assurance Fund of 1,000,000/., and invested assets to the amount 
of 1,500,000/. Then we may fairly say that that Company holds 
assets of the latter amount against liabilities which are either 
known from the published accounts of the Company, or may be 
estimated with approximate accuracy by assuming that they are 
about thirty-three times the premium income. But suppose that 
this same Company, besides its Life business, has a Fire busi- 
ness from which it derives a premium income of 100,000l, 
a year, then it is under lisbiities which must be large, 
and are almost incalculable. In this case we not only can- 
not say that the whole of the assets are available for Life 
liabilities, but we cannot even say how much of the assets is so 
available, because the whole of the assets is generally liable to the 
whole of the debts of the Company. It is true that Companies of 
this class show not only a Life Fund but a Fire Fund, on the 
debit side of their balance-sheet, and assets of sufficient amount to 
cover both funds on the credit side, and it may be assumed that 
in a well-conducted Company both these funds are of adequate 
amount. But here we get into assumptions based on know- 
ledge or belief as to the character of the managers of the Com- 
pany. The difficulty is greater if the same Company does not 
only Life and Fire, but also Marine, business, in respect of 
which it may have large liabilities which do not admit of posi- 
tive scientific valuation. The Company may indeed profess to 
keep its Life business funds and expenses distinct, but as re- 
rds Companies founded before the Act of 1870, it may be doubt- 
ul whether, in a legal view, this has been effectually done. A 
mere arrangement of the accounts of a Company would not affect 
the rights of its creditors, but it is of course open to a particular 
class of contingent creditors to stipulate that they will only look 
to a particular class of assets for payment. In respect, therefore, 
of Companies doing other business besides Life, neither the 
amount of the Life Assurance Fund nor the amount of assets affords 
a perfectly satisfactory basis of comparison, but it appears on the 
whole more safe to take the former; and as regards Com- 
panies which do Life business only, the former may be 
safely taken, having regard, at the same time, to the amount and 
nature of assets shown by the return. It may indeed be urged 
that a Company in its early years could have a Life Assurance Fund 
in its proper sense of only small amount, because that fund is the 
of invested premiums and interest ; and if that Company 
has a large me Foy up and invested, it is entitled to take 
credit for the provision thus made for liabilities. Such a Com- 


pany might have a very small “ fund ” pax. and yet might have 
considerable “ assets”; and unless a Company can in this way 
obtain confidence, it is difficult to see how a new Company can 
ever be started. 

But whether we take “fund” or “assets” to compare with 
“ jiabilities,” the next question is, how are the “liabilities” to be 
obtained? The plan adopted in our former article of multiplying 
the premium income by thirty-three is at least equally fair to all 
Companies, and a Report to the Board of Trade which gives the 
total premium income and the total liabilities of all Companies 
shows that the latter are about thirty-one times the former, so 
that this plan corresponds pretty nearly with the average result of 
actual facts. But it must be admitted that as regards some Com- 
panies the estimated liabilities thus obtained are below the actual 
amount, The figures in our former article showing the propor- 
tion of assets to liabilities were taken, with some corrections, 
from a pamphlet by Mr. G. W. Knott. These corrections 
were only made where the proportion given by Mr. Knott 
was manifestly too high, and in one instance, that of the 
Royal Exchange Assurance Company, Mr. Knott's figure 
was given, although it was too low. Mr. Knott gives results 
only, without showing the figures on which he founds them. 
We have now before us two different compilations giving 
both bases and results. One is a Table showing the Financial 
Position of the Life Assurance Companies of the United Kingdom, 
prepared for the use of the agents of the Scottish Equitable Lite 
Assurance Society. The figures of this table are taken from the 
Blue-book for 1874, and therefore as regards many Companies it 
is one year behind the last accounts. It aoes not give the propor- 
tion of “fund” or “ assets” to liabilities, but it gives the propor- 
tion of “fund” to premium income, which answers the same 
purpose. The test originally proposed in these columns was that 
the assets invested in first-class securities ought to be at least 
one-fourth of the liabilities, or at least eight times the premium 
income. This table conveniently applies the test in the latter 
form, substituting “fund” for “ assets,” and it thus avoids the 
necessity for an estimate of liabilities, and proceeds on the actual 
figures of premium income. The other compilation, by Mr. W. 
Emery Stark, is an Abstract of the Valuation Returns of such 
Companies as had made these returns at the date when it 
was compiled. These Valuation Returns are different from the 
Annual Returns on which we have hitherto proceeded. The Act 
of 1870 required Valuation Returns to be made before the end of 
1872, and thereafter at intervals of ten years. Some Companies 
made their Valuation Returns soon after*the passing of the Act, 
and as regards such Companies, the information we derive from 
these returns, although very complete, is not nearly so recent as that 
afforded by the Annual Returns as far as they go. 

It must be remembered that, in presenting the subjoined tables, 
we, for the sake of simplicity, omit several qualitications of the 
statements contained in them which would be necessary for complete 
accuracy. Thus, when we givé the percentage of “ Life Funds” to 
“Sum Assured,” this sum includes bonus. When we speak of 
“Premium Income,” this refers sometimes to original premiums, 
sometimes to premiums reduced by bonus. Annuity Reserves are 
sometimes included in “ Life Funds.” The second proposed test 
of solvency was that the percentage of offica expenses to premium 
income should not exceed 10, or at the outside 12, per cent. This 
percentage is in some cases, we believe, reckoned not on the 
premiums actually received, but on the original amount of 

remiums before reduction is made in the shape of bonus. This, 
if it be so, is unfair to other Offices. These are only a few of the 
qualifying remarks which might be made on the figures of the sub- 
joined tables, and such figures should always be considered in refe- 
rence to the age and other circumstances of the Company. 

Crass I.—Offices with Premium Income of 200,000!. and over :— 


& = cs 
3 
ee S35 83 
1806 ... London Life Association 11-2 400 8=Mutual 
1807 ... Eagle << 294 31°1 9°3 
1815 ... Scottish Widows’ Fund 11°5 2°3 Mutual Ir3 
1823 ... Law Life... 168 442 536 7:7 
Economic... we «125 30°7 Mutual 
1835 ... National Provident 317 Mutual 83 
1837 ... Scottish Provident ... 8°38 24°6 Mutual 12°5 


=~ 1I.—Offices with Premium Income below 200,000l., but not less than 
100,000l, :-— 


won 2¢E $4422. 

23 2 £23 
1721 ... Royal Exchange 12°6 368 52° 10°6 

» ++» London Assurance... 304 40°3 (not shown) 
1762 ... Equitable 725 Mutual 
1806 ... Rock 

cco =... 26 33° 

1807 ... West of England ... 9°3 28°1 

1808 ... Norwich Union... 11°6 34° 

1810 ... Sun 33- 


r82r ... Guardian... 128 37°5 
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Crass II. (continued). 

£33 

82. 

$3 55.5 5224238 

1823 ... Edinburgh ... 30°8 162 

1824 ... Clerical, Medical, an 

General 33°5 34°4 10'2 
1825 ... Crown 230 28'0 143 
1826 ... Scottish Amicable Mutual 11°4 
1829 ... Clergy Mutual oe Mutual 50 
1831 ... Scottish Equitable... 11°r Mutual 97 
1834 ... Universal... gt 30°4 2'0 112 
1835 ... Metropolitan we 208 32°7 utual 54 
1836 ... Legal and General... 11°4 346 8°3 112 
» Hand-in-Hand... 40°4 utual 75 
1844 ... Equity and Law ... 8°3 22'9 10°3 


Crass III.—Offices with Premium Income below 100,000/., but not less 
than 50,0001. :— 


1808 ... Atlas 40°9 44°5 II't 
1820 ... Imperial ...  9°6 27°6 33°7 
1824 ... Alliance... eos 27'°9 44°2 
1825 ... University ... «ao 870 43°9 45-3 10°6 
1830... National ... .. Mutual 
1832 ... Friends’ Provident Mutual 
1834 ... Mutual 102 30°2 Mutual 116 
REMARKS. 


Excuance.—Transacts Fire and Marine business. Percentage 
of “ Life Assurance Fund” to sum assured on Life is about 37. Percentage 
of same Fund and Capital to same sum is 52. Percentage of total Assets 
to same sum would exceed 80. But, in the absence of special provisions, 
Fire and Marine liabilities are chargeable, as well as Life liabilities, against 
Capital and Reserves. 

Loxpon AssurRANCE.—Transacts Fire and Marine business. Percentage 
of “ Life Assurance Fund” to sum assured on Life is about 30. Percentage 
of same Fund and Capital to same sum is about 40. Percentage of total 
Assets to same sum would exceed 50. But see remark on Royal Exchange. 

Rock.—Not noticed by Stark, and no statement of sum assured accessible. 
Percentage of “Assurance Fund” to (estimated) liability is about 4o. 
Percentage of total Assets to same is about 60. 

West or EnGLtanp.—Transacts Fire business. Percentage of “ Life 
Assurance Fund ” to sum assured on Life is about 28. Percentage of same 
Fund and Capital to same sum is about 33. Percentage of total Assets to 
same sum would exceed 35. But see remark on Royal Exchange. 

Gvarpian.—Transacts Fire business. Percentage of “ Life Assurance 
Fund” to sum assured on Life is about 37. Percentage of same Fund 
and Capital to same sum is about 61. But see remark on Royal Exchange. 

Universat.—Percentage of “ Assurance Fund” to sum assured is 
about 21. Percentage of same Fund and Reserve Fund together to sum 
assured is about 304, which Stark gives. But in dealing with other 
Companies he excludes Reserves, and 8. E. Table excludes it in this 
case. It is believed, however, that the system of valuation of this Company 
is peculiar ; and perhaps what is called “ Reserve Fund” really forms part 
of “ Assurance Fund.” 

Hawnp-1x-Hanp.—Transacts Fire business. Accumulated Fund is liable 
for both Life and Fire. Percentage of this Fund to sum assured on Life is 
over 40, as stated by Stark. But no percentage is given in S. E. Table, ap- 
parently because there is no separate “ Life Fund.” 

Pevican.—Not noticed by Stark, and no statement of sum assured 
accessible. Percentage of “Assurance Fund” to (estimated) liability is 
about 40. 

pr ae Fire business. Percentage of “Life Assurance Fund” 
to sum assured on Life is about 40. Percentage of same Fund and Capital 
to same sum is about 44. But see remark on Royal Exchange. 


ALLIANCE.—Transacts Fire business. Percentage of “ Life Assurance 
Fund” to sum assured on Life is about 27. Percentage of same Fund and 
Capital to same sum is about 44. But see remark on Royal Exchange. 

By way of commentary on the above tables we may quote the 
opinion of a well-known actuary that— 

A Company of ro years’ standing should have 2 years’ premium in hand 
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” 3° ” ” 6 ” 2 
” 35 ” ” 8 ” ” 
” 45 ” 10 
= 60 ” ” 12 ” ” 


If any Company has the amount of assets required by this rule, 
this affords presumptive evidence that it is solvent, but it is by no 
means conclusive proof of the fact; and, on the other hand, a 
Company may fall considerably short of the above amounts without 
being insolvent. 

In a pamphlet by Mr. Tucker on The Causes which lead to 
Insolvency of Life Assurance Companies (Kent and Co.) the author 
concludes from certain tables which he gives that 

An Office should at all times have in hand at least so per cent. of the 
premiums on its existing policies, exclusive of the value of any additions 
made to the sum assured, or reduction of premiums by way of bonus. 

This rule could only be — to Offices as they render the de- 
tailed Valuation Returns which the Act only requires to be made 
every ten years, and we doubt whether even those Returns would 
be sufficient. We have already made nearly the same remark with 
reference to the useful table of Mr. Stark which depends on the 


“sums assured.” The table of the Scottish Equitable Society has 
the merit of depending only on the Annual Returns, and the most 
important column of this table might be conveniently added to the 
table already published by the Board of Trade. Mr. Tucker's 
pamphlet enters fully into the important subject of “the true 
mode of valuing for reserve,” and exposes some of the ingenious 
methods by which certain Companies have concealed their 
insolvency even from themselves. The inventor of the idea of 
regarding a policy, not as a liability, but as an asset, may. be com- 
pared to the financier who hit upon the plan of advancing to 
troops by way of loan one-third of the sum due to them for arrears 
of pay. This, said oneof the sufferers, was, when rightly considered, 
a loan by the soldier to the State of the remaining two-thirds. 
The conception of treating a promise to pay 100/. on the death of 
the promisee as an asset of the promiser was an important advance 
in the science of deceptive commercial book-keeping. 


JESUIT TEACHING, 


HE current number of the Quarterly Review devotes an ex- 
ceptional amount of space to theological controversies. The 

closing article on the Pope’s Speeches, which we have already 
noticed, was sure of course from its reputed authorship to attract 
the chief attention, though it may well be doubted whether its 
intrinsic value is by any means equal to the immediate interest it 
has excited. Ultramontanes will not be more open-mouthed in 
resenting the bitter attack on Pius IX. than in disclaiming the 
factitious importance end authority which his eager assailant has 
ascribed to the unofficial utterances of the Pontiff, or, to use the 
writer's own phraseology, to “ infallibility at romps.” The article 
on the Doctrines of the Jesuits is evidently from a different 
hand, and of a very different stamp, and will appeal to a more appre~ 
ciative, though not so wide a circle of readers. It isa oan to , 
the review in the October number of Professor Huber’s striking 
and serviceable—though, as his critic justly points out, not alto- 
gether impartial—volume on the Jesuits which appeared a year 
and a halt ago. The former article, which discussed the histo 
and constitution of the Jesuit Order, was perhaps chiefly remarkable 
for an elaborate attempt to prove, as it seems to us, on very 
insufficient evidence, the existence of a class of “ Crypto- 
Jesuits,” or clandestine members, “ affiliated through bonds of 
positive profession and direct engagement, while exempted, in de- 
ference to motives of particular expediency, from any overt signs 
of membership.” These are of course the familiar scarecrows of 
the Protestant platform and the sensational novel, but we must plead 
guilty, after studying the Reviewer's calm and learned vindication 
of his —_ to an unsubdued scepticism as to their existence in 
real life. To say this, however, implies no disparagement to the 
review or to the book reviewed, both of which will abundantly repay 
perusal, whether or not we may be disposed to accept all the con- 
clusions arrived at by the writers. The article in the present 
number of the Quarterly deals exclusively with the doctrines of 
Jesuit divines, to which Huber had devoted one of his longest 
chapters; but it is not a review of Huber’s treatise, and dwells 
mainly on the moral aspects of the system, whereas their directly 
theological teaching, on the supremacy of the Pope, “the cultus of 
Mary,” image worship, and the like, occupy a prominent place in 
the pages of the Munich Professor. 

The Reviewer has evidently taken great pains to examine autho- 
rities for himself, such as Gury’s highly-sanctioned and widely- 
disseminated Compendium Theologie Moralis, based on Liguori’s 
treatises, and his Casus Conscientie. We do not think that he at all 
over-estimatesthe practical importance ofsuch works. Anybody who 
supposes that the Bismarckian policy of expelling the Jesuits, what- 
ever may be said for or against it in other respects, will have the 
effect of suppressing Jesuit influence in the Church, or in the 
particular country from which they are ousted, may profitably be 
reminded that Jesuit manuals are in the hands of at least three- 
fourths of the confessors of the Latin Church. And even Prince Bis- 
marck has not yet claimed the right of ‘ tuning ” the confessionals, 
as Elizabeth aspired to “tune the pulpits” of England. So far we 
are quite agreed with the Reviewer, but there are one or two pre- 
liminary remarks we should desire to make before touching on the 
details of his indictment, which have a very material bearing on 
the issue raised. A good deal of his criticism—we are far from 
saying all of it—would necessarily apply to any system of casuistry, 
and is an argument, valeat quantum, against drawing up technical 
rules of the kind at all, rather than against the particular method 
of the Jesuits. To analyse “cases of conscience” is to enter on 
the thorny and delicate investigation of doubtful or conflicting 
duties; and any maxis that may be laid down on such a subject- 
matter, however unexceptionable really, are sure to have an ap- 
pearance of arbitrary if not dishonest refinement, representing as 
they do ex hypothesi, not a standard of perfection, but a 
minimum of obligation; and to this impression the popular use 
of the word casuistry itself testifies. It is quite open to 
an objector to urge, with Professor Jowett in his Excursus on the 
subject, as very likely the Reviewer would urge, that casuistry is 
therefore a mistake altogether, and tends to sap the foundations of 
morality. That casuistry always involves such a risk, needing to 
be carefully guarded against, there can be no doubt, but we are 
not ourselves prepared to say that, in the inevitable complications 
of human affairs and difficulties of conduct, there is no room for 
such a science. On that point however we have more than once 
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had occasion to speak before now *, and the question is too wide 
to admit of parenthetical discussion. What we wish to insist 
upon here is that the recognition of a need, whether real or 
imaginary, for some definite rules of the kind, is not at all confined 
to the Roman Catholic Church, still less to the Jesuit Order. The 
names of Jeremy Taylor and Bishop Sanderson among Anglicans will 
at once occur to everybody, to say nothing of modern writers, such 
as the able author of a rin the Contemporary Review for last 
June. In the Church o te the employment of such a code is 
rendered absolutely indispensable by the exigencies of the confes- 
sional. So much the worse for the confessional, it may perhaps be 
replied. But that again is not the question. Confession in some 
shape or other is by no means unknown among Protestants, even 
beyond the limits of the Anglican Church, while its obligatory cha- 
racter in the Roman Catholic Church is at least many centuries 
older than the Jesuits, who cannot therefore fairly be blamed for 
upholding that “ spirit of casuistry” which is virtually part and 
parcel of the system of confession, in “ unimpaired vigour.” And 
this leads us to make another remark which is very necessary to be 
kept in mind in examining treatises on moral theology such as 
those reviewed here, but which hardly seems to have occurred to 
the Reviewer. Works on moral theology like Gury’s Compendium 
are composed in Latin for the use of experts, and, like medical 
treatises, are neither intended to be read, nor are read as a general 
rule, by any one else. They are not written for the instruction of 
private Ye as to the permissible limits of right and wrong in 
doubtful matters, but for the guidance of confessors in dealing with 
persons who have already overstepped, or may suspect they have 
overstepped, those limits. The distinction is an important one, and 
was disagreeably illustrated some years ago, when the editors of 
that unsavoury publication, the Confessional Unmasked, did their 
best to make controversial capital out of the wilful neglect of it. 
We are not of course for a moment suggesting a comparison be- 
tween such purveyors of nastiness and the Quarterly Reviewer ; 
but we do not think he has sufticiently taken account of this dis- 
tinction in his criticisms. It is one thing, for instance, to maintain 
that a man may act on a “ probable” opinion—which means prac- 
tically an opinion advocated by any respectable authority—against 
what he himself holds to be the “ more probable,” and therefore true, 
view of the case; it is quite another thing to say that a confessor 
is not bound to enforce his own view of duty on penitents who 
are acting in good faith on “ probable” opinions which he himself 
holds to be mistaken. Nor does it follow, as the Reviewer infers, 
that because “ implicit belief” in the Trinity and the Incarnation, 
as distinguished from explicit belief, is held to be sufficient for 
those who are “invincibly ” ignorant of those doctrines, therefore 
missionaries are justified in omitting to teach them. Indeed here 
we venture to think that the Jesuit moralists are simply advocating 
the cause of charity and common sense. 

The three principles of Jesuit teaching here dwelt upon, with 
all of which readers of the Provincials will be tolerably familiar, 
are Probabilism, Mental Reservation, and Justification of Means 
by the End; and of all three—the last two especially—the 
Reviewer cites some very ugly illustrations from approved authors. 
We do not feel sure, however, that he has always caught their mean- 
ing accurately, and Mr. Gladstone’s strange blunders in interpret- 
ing the Syllabus should suggest caution to outsiders in handling 
a technical terminology in which they are not versed. So por- 
tentous, however, was the use of these flexible principles by Jesuit 
divines of a former that Gonzalez, the General of the Order, 
wrote against Probabilism at the request of Innocent XI., and 
they tried in consequence to depose him from his office at 
an extraordinary Chapter, but failed. A work on Moral Theol 
by Father Maimbourg was actually placed on the Index, and the 
Jesuits were ordered to eject him from the Society. And the 
proceedings of Jesuit missionaries in China, to which the Re- 
viewer refers, and which are described at length by Huber, 
form a very dark page in the history of the Order. But these, 
like Mariana’s once famous doctrine of tyrannicide, are things of 
the past, and we do not believe that the elaborate indictment here 
— against the lax morality of Jesuit teaching as regards 

ealings between man and man, and between the citizen and the 
State, has more than a theoretical interest at the present day. 
Some of the maxims cited are certainly monstrous enough, if they 
are not explained by the context, but in their obvious sense any 
tolerably healthy conscience, whether of priest or penitent, would 
at once reject them. The weak point in the Jesuit programme 
has always been, as the Reviewer rightly insists, not a deliberate 
intention of corrupting morals, which only fanatics will impute to 
them, but an absorbing passion for gaining influence, for which a 
lax connivance in matters of conduct was found to be an efficient 
instrument in dealing with the mass of men. The writer has not, 
we are afraid, overrated the ascendency obtained by the Order 
over the discipline and life of the Latin Church, which he 
compares to the action of a chemical agent ipitating a 
substance previously present in solution. “The substance 
precipitated by Jesuit agency has been the essence of pure 
absolutism, the of which has 
steadily gnawing away wit every element of organic 
independence.” of of mind, of 
research, the Society wages perpetual war, and, as the ecclesiastical 
annals of the last two centuries, especially in France, only too 
well testify, with fatal success throughout Latin Christendom. 
The result of the Vatican Council has no doubt been a signal 
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and emphatic victory for the Society, “ consummating,” as it did, 
“the conversion of the Church into a synonym of the Jesuit 
Order,” over which the Pope presides with absolute authority, 
being himself guided by the Jesuits. There is no need to impute 
dishonest or dishonourable motives to those who have consistently 
bent all their energies to achieve this crowning result. But we 
cannot doubt that it was rendered possible by the spread of Jesuit 
influences, which had dominated “those who needed only to have 

rotested, firmly and persistently, in order to have saved the 
iberties of the Church; and that the recovery of what has thus 
been lost from failure of courage can be hoped for only when there 
is in the body of the Catholic community a revival of the spirit 
now apparently quenched.” The general acquiescence in the 
Vatican Decrees, which is not counterbalanced by any general ac- 
ceptance of Dr. Newman’s “ minimizing” interpretation of them, 
does not promise well for such a revival at an early date. On the 
other hand, we may say with Dr. Dollinger, that the experience of 
three centuries shows that the Jesuits have no “lucky hand,” and 
that in the long run no blessing rests on their undertakings. The 
fate of the Vatican Decrees, which are their own work, may well 
be left in the hands of their authors. 


BILLIARDS AND BILLIARD-ROOMS. 


gree is no more beautifully scientific game than billiards, 
and yet it has fallen into very general discredit. The great 
American handicap that came off this week in some rooms in 
Oxford Street was contested by the first professors of the art, and 
the play, generally speaking, was admirable. But the company, we 
fancy, was something less than select, although billiard-tables are 
articles of necessity in the clubs, and are considered almost indis- 
pensable luxuries in the best houses in town or country. Never- 
theless there is no game more scientifically admirable. It calls 
all the mental faculties into pay, to the full as freely as whist, 
with the single exception of the memory. You must be quick to 
conceive and prompt to decide. You must be ready to shift and 
modify your combinations, adapting them to each fresh situation 
of the rapidly rolling balls. It you hesitate unduly you are lost, 
for in practice “ pottering play ” is found to be invariably suicidal. 
Yet you must always call the teachings of your former experience 
into council. You must look out for what you mean to leave, and 
must feel your adversary as if you were fencing with him. Power 
of profound calculation is as essential as presence of mind. 
Every skilled billiard-player must have a sort of mathematical 
instinct. He must divine rather than study the angles of 
incidence and reflection. He must allow for the disturbing 
influence of the “side” he imparts by striking his own ball 
in a particular spot with a peculiar motion of the wrist 
and arm. He must estimate “strengths” with extreme nicety 
—not merely the strength of his own stroke, but the smoothness 
of the cloth and the elasticity of the cushions. After a variety 
of impacts and consequent rebounds, he should still be able to tell 
pretty nearly where three balls will be leftlying. Then he equally 
needs mere mechanical gifts; his eye should be sure and his hand 
a He is all the better for a certain reach of body that dispenses 
him from frequently employing the rest. His grasp of the cue should 
almost amount to genius—it should he free and flexible, yet firm. 
And the head and hand must act in a common sympathy with 
iron nerves. It is not given to any aye to command fortune, 
and the most magnificent game may be foiled by balls clashing 
unexpectedly. But if a man is to take leading rank among masters 
of the art, it may be said broadly that he should be equal to any 
execution in any emergency. e are of course setting up almost 
an ideal standard of excellence, yet we think all we have laid down 
will be admitted in the main by any expert in the game. For, 
as a matter of fact, all celebrated players have possessed in con- 
siderable measure all the qualities we have attributed to 
them. Yetthe strange thing is that, for very obvious reasons, the 
greatest stars in the world of billiards should be men of little or 
no education. Some common billiard-marker who has the cue per- 
petually in his hand steadily comes forward to the front from among 
the ruck of his fellows. Keeping the confidence that comes of 
‘an easy control over the balls, he has yet the sense to eschew the 
loose and flashy play which isthe bane of the ordinary professional. 
In nothing so much as billiards does the proverb hold good that 
practice makes perfect. Without the faintest tinge of scientific 
mathematical teaching a raw lad masters to a great extent the 
soundest mathematical principles. It is inspiration rather than 
reasoning that tells him that such or such a stroke will have such 
or such a result. We should be curious to have it tested 
whether a skilled mathematician could bring his play much nearer 
to perfect finish than has been done by thecrack champion of the 
day, supposing him to be equally endowed with the indispensable 
shaded capacity. This, however, is a matter that can never be 
put to the proof, mp. 4 because the game is not worth the candle, 
= the — of most mathematicians rise above the board 
n cloth. 

or the great preliminary objection to billiards is the waste of time 
which the game must involve, if you are once fairly fascinated and 
determined to excel. If you only frequent the table in moderation, 
it may at least be said that it is a delightful piece of furniture in 
any country house. It is an unfailing resource on a wet day, or 
in those dark and hours before dinner in the winter-time, 
when you have come home from hunting and shooting, and the 
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time is hanging heavy on your hands. Men will smoke, and it 
is better to take gentle exercise over your cigar before retiring to 
rest than to talk scandal in an armchair with a glass of brandy 
and water at your elbow. The exercise, though gentle, is by no 
means to be fee whether for men or women. It opens the 
chest and extends the sinews as you reach out for your stroke on 
the table. Even if you choose to turn the billiard-room into a 
smoking-room, it need not be badly ventilated. But then it must 
be admitted that the game under these innocent conditions is 
nerally something worse than pitiable. Allits more delicate 
uties are lost in the rough carelessness of the play, and even a 
fair player finds his hand deteriorate in contact with incompetent 
company. The best man becomes for the most part regardless of 
consequences. He may go in for each particular attempt with a 
true stroke and a quick eye. But his ideas are limited to the 
immediate stroke, or at most to the next one. He knows that he 
can venture on any liberties, and that, however loosely he may 
leave his balls, his enemy will not improve his carelessness to his 
disadvantage. Besides, and happily, in private billiard-rooms it 
is the rule to “ play for love,” and playing with nothing staked on 
the result is fatal to skilful and careful play. The e has this 
in common with whist, écarté, or picquet, that, to induce him to 
devote to it the necessary attention and thought, the mind of the 
player must be weighted with the sense of pecuniary respon- 
sibility. The result is that, at private billiard-tables, strength be- 
comes almosteverything and skill goes for little.-The balls are set in 
impetuous motion; they are driven violently against cushions 
that have been reduced to the very minimum of elasticity. No 
one can find encouragement under such circumstances to raise 
himself above a very low level of capacity; if any man habitually 
does much better than his neighbour, he is apt to be regarded as a 
Greek, as much out of his proper sphere as a hawk who has swooped 
among innocent pi 

Thus it has unfortunately come to that the light of billiards 
is kept alive almost entirely in public rooms, and a great deal of 
most harmful dissipation is the consequence. There is dissipation 
of time, of health, of money. Young men come up to town to 
find their leisure hang heavy on their hands. They have no family 
circles, and access to clubs is forbidden them for more reasons than 
one; even if a new and respectable institution did hold its 
doors open to them, they would very likely have the sense to 
know that the entry money and subscription were beyond their 
means in ordinary prudence. Yet they have a young man’s natural 
cravings and ambition. bee must amuse themselves somehow, 
and they aspire to see something of life. They have no literary 
bent, even if they had pleasant books to read and a comfortable 
room to read in. Five guineas for a club subscription is a serious 
sum, but a shilling or two spent on a billiard-table once in a way 
is atrifle. Let them once indulge in the extravagance, and they 
will indeed discover that it is but the first step that costs. They 
find themselves in a bright and warm a 
is a fascinating one from the first, and if they begin to play 
with novices like themselves, it agreeably piques their sense of 
rivalry. Or, if they fall into more experienced hands and get real 
instruction, they are still more likely to develop any decided 
sociability in these i very one is smoking, chatting, 
laughing, and drinking. e private table soon becomes dull, and 
to be continually engaging it costs money. As they mount the 
stairs to it, they hear the rattle of balls and the cheery clamour of 
voices from the public room below. Pool is always going on there, 
and it is a cheap excitement to sit and look on. stakes are 
not very high perhaps, but they are high enough to excite 
the players, and to give to raw onlookers a strong interest in the 
= e play seems easy enough too; itis the most experienced 

itués who win with the least effort. The ambitious youth 
longs to try his hand, and there is always the element of un- 
certainty to encourage him. Luck may stand his veeniey 
if he hits hard enough; and, if he chooses to be very prudent, he 
may take extreme care of his “lives,” sell his ball, and have his 
amusement for nothing. Possibly luck may befriend him; he 
may win a trifle to tage with, and be tempted to persist. Or, if 
he loses, and loses something more than he can atford, he is all 
the more urged to go on and get it back again. If he hascommon 
intelligence he must that certain persons whom he 
meets invariably realize a steady profit. But he comes to regard 
their superiority as one of the inevitable hazards of the play, a 
o> that must be paid to begin with, just as much as the 
or the table. These astute gentlemen, ised in 

i pigeons gently, do their best to nurse encourage 

i goes on losing what he can ill afford to lose ; smoki 
and drinking at untimely hours in the foulest atmosphere. His 
mind is di from Lie 


insipid; he begins dng chain of potty debts 


behind him; he up in the morning feeling out of health and 


has not the resolution to break with habits that are more easily 
formed than broken, to dispense with the false excitement that is 
stealthily coming to be the spice of his existence, and to work a 
radical reformation of a sudden, he will find that the that 
took him into the billiard-room is the road that him on to 


the 

the fans thet aro for 
80 much evil is owing chiefly to the inveterate English practice of 
mixing upsport and money-making. All over the Continent, even in 
the great cities, the billiard-room is usually as harmless a place as a 
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hard-worked man need resort to. Even in Paris or Vienna the table 
stands in the café where you would in any case be sipping your 
coffee or your tea. It is quite the exception when any one 
thinks of betting. Respectable fathers of families tale to the game 
as naturally as to dominoes; they have played it from boyhood by 
way of exercising the body and diverting the mind, and their 
sons are playing it now under their eyes in the same room. In 
every remote village in France, Italy, or Germany you find the 
official aristoc of each small community, from the mayor down- 
wards, umatied ta the yillage public-house in blouses or slippers, 
as the case may be, labouring at the universal game on a ragged 
cloth, with an immense expenditure of breath and physical force. 
It does them all the good in the world; keeps them in strength 
and wind; gives them a harmless subject of common interest, and 
diverts their mind from dangerous political questions. If it were 
— at all in the same way in this country in our long and 

reary winters, we should think it matter for unmixed congratula- 
tion. But as it is, we fear that, to say the best of them, our public 
rooms are haunts of perilous temptation. 


DESCRIPTIVE REPORTING. 


4 igo practice of descriptive reporting was either invented or 
has been wonderfully improved in America, and the Tilton- 
Beecher trial at New York developed this practice in an 
amazing manner. We read in the New York Herald that this 
trial began on the 11th instant, before Judge Neilson and a jury. 
On the bench sat Judge Shackleford of Virginia, who had come to 
observe the course of justice in New York. “ He was a solid old 
gentleman of the type of Jefferson, greyish florid beard and hair, 
red cheeks, and blue eyes.” Before proceedings began, Mr. 
Evarts rose, “‘ with several kinds of frowns on his lean, slim face,” 
and remarked that counsel were cramped by intruders—meaning, 
as appears, reporters. At this moment Mr. Frank Moulton arose to 
accommodate counsel, and bumped his chair against Mr. Beecher’s 
lawyer, Shearman, upon which Shearman said “ Excuse me,” and he 
and Moulton, “who have cordially hated each other,” laughed 
reciprocally. Whereupon the reporter quotes, “ One touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin,” although the only touch he mentions 
was that of Shearman’s body by Moulton’s chair. “‘ The great event of 
the day was the entry of Mr. Beecher, wife and family.” We cannot 
quote the whole of the reporter's description of Mrs. Beecher’s 
dress and looks, which indeed shows that the writer is hardly up 
to this part of his work. Ifit be really necessary to describe the 
dress of a lady who appears in Court, the Herald ought to supply 
the only talent which appears to be wanting to its gifted staff. It 
is easy to say that ihe, Meader wore a black velvet bonnet with 
a bow, but when it comes to talking about “a piece of black lace 
coming forward from the lining,” it is evident that this re- 
ged has meddled with matters that are too high for him. 

this sort of thing is to be done a woman, or at lowest 
a man-milliner, ought to be engaged to do it. The ladies 
who are contending for the rights of their sex ought imme- 
diately to demand that this province of journalism be ceded to 
them, and they may support their claim by peinting to the de- 
plorable ignorance of a writer who could not inform an anxiously 
expectant world whether Mrs. Beecher’s black dress was made of 
silk or velveteen. He is more at home when he proceeds to tell 
us that Mrs. Beecher looked up with a pair of beautiful black eyes, 
close under her straight-out brows, that her nose was straight, 
her lips were very red for one of her age, and her face was a short 
oval. Her two sons accompanied her, Colonel Beecher with a 
large brownish moustache, and his younger brother with an in- 
cipient moustache. Mr. Beecher sat with a note-book in his hand, 
but was supposed to be making notes, not of the speech of the 
adverse counsel, but of some lecture or sermon to be delivered by 
himself. His splendid forehead and finely cut eyebrows, his 
straight nose, large and prominent mouth, and pointed 
chin, defined against a square throat, gratified every critic 
of vital beauty and expression in one passed the turn of life. His 
skin was very red, and the grey hair, long and soft, fell behind the 
ears and rested on the velvet collar of his cloak. Thus far as to 
the dress and looks of the Beecher family, and now we come to 
their behaviour. Mrs. Beecher is described as “ shaking off some 
of her stolidity” when she found that “ Judge” Morris, counsel 
for Tilton, was gentle in his remarks, and that the trial was not 
as bad a thing as she had expected. Mr. Beecher, it seems, was 
encouraged by the dissipation of his wife's stolidity to address a 
few words to her, whereupon “ she faced about and gave a girlish 
smile, with an open mouth and full white teeth.” We have no 
concern with the issue of this trial, but it is gratifying to learn that 
at its very beginning the spectators were satisfied that injustice had 
been done to the “ person and accomplishments” of Mrs. Beecher. It 
would take a clever man to judge of her “accomplishments” from 
merely seeing her in Court, but then the reporters of the Herald 
are very clever men. “Comely, bodily attractive, and conducting 
herself with a grave dignity, which corresponds favourably with 
Mr. Beecher’s volatility,” she “ drowned” the criticism that arose 
out of the recollection that the Judge had forbidden ladies to 
come into Court. Behind the Beechers sat Mr. Ovington, at whose 
house Mrs. Tilton lodges. Ovington and Tilton had met before, 
and “exc scowls,” and now Tilton attended only to his 
counsel. A “dramatic incident” occurred when Beecher and 
Tilton, looking up at the same moment, each caught the other's 
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They continued gazing, not looking combative but half-shy, 
Catil Beee er bowed to Tilton, and Tilton bowed in return, and 
this “ Passage at arms” ended. The personal appearance of Mr. 
Storrs, head of the Church Committee of Investigation, and that 
of Professor Raymond, “the elocutionist,” are then described, 
and at last we come to “ Judge” Morris and his speech. 

The judges in New York set a laudable example to our own by 
avoiding overwork. It appears that the Court sat at 11, adjourn 
at I, met again at 2, and rose at 4.. “ Judge” Morris was suffering 
from a severe cold, and had a piece of flannel round his neck when 
he came into Court, and was moody and reticent while the jury 
were assembling. He has a soft, rather impressive voice, and a 
sincere manner. The “head and tail” of the jury, or foreman and 
hindman, as we might say, are then introduced, and the apparent 
effect of Mr. Morris’s eloquence upon them is devstbole e 
“tailman” became “ perfectly suffused” with the argument, and 
did not notice when an adjournment was called. When Mr. 
Morris ceased, Mr. Evarts, of the defence, shook his hand, and 
said hecould not have expected so good an argument. The re- 
porter now to re Mr. Morris’s speech without any 
relief from the tedium of ordinary talk except the occasional 
introduction of capital letters. But happily at 1 o’clock the Court 
took a recess for an hour, and when it reassembled at a quarter- 
past 2, Mr. Thomas Beecher, half-brother of the defendant, had 
arrived, and — to have his portrait taken. He isa 
tall, a lic-looking man, serious, and “his mind seemed to be 
far behind his eyes.” During the afternoon Thomas Kinsella, ex- 
member of Congress, came to the gate of the bar, and looked over 
smilingly. Our knowledge of legal and political society in New 
York is unhappily insufficient to enable us to appreciate the im- 
portance of this incident. At three o'clock Mr. Beecher began to 
whisper in Mr. Shearman’s ear, and his face assumed such a posi- 
tion that, “the worn eyelids and the creases of the face being 
down, baglike,” gave him some resemblance to General Butler. 
Presently his reddened face showed heat or agitation. At half- 
3 the sun shone in at the window, and struck on the 

ir of Mr. Beecher and his wife. Meanwhile Mr. Morris was 
proceeding with his speech until 4 o'clock, and the reporter 
seems to admire the patience of the audience which listened to him 
for four hours. 

The trial “ took no more sensation” on the second day. Mrs. 
Tilton, encouraged probably by the example of Mrs. Beecher, came 
into Court, and again was the reporter obliged to undertake the only 
task to which he is unequal. Mrs, Tilton was ina very perfect state 
of equanimity—and in purple. He says, however, less about 
her dress than about her person, and his description is 
much more clear than flattering. If he were in England he 
might add a new terror to the Divorce Court by noticing that a 
respondent had “an uncommonly large ear” for a small woman. 
At the risk of being accused of hatred for American institutions, we 
must express the hope that descriptive reporting will never be 
carried to this disgusting excess in England. In words which we 
will not quote, the reporter in effect says that Mrs. Tilton looked 

retty much like what Mr. Morris in his speech imputed. Her 
iend Mrs. Ovington is “a large heavy woman,” who weighs 
more than her husband. It seems that in America as soon as 
ou become a public character people want to know your weight. 

e reporter pronounces that “to look at superficially” Mrs. 
Ovington was “ the more superb woman” of the two; but “ criti- 
cally examined” he would have considered Mrs. Tilton’s “the 
more seductive face.” The reporter frankly, and we dare say 
truly, states that the. gratification of looking Mrs. Tilton over 
was freely indulged in by every spectator, and “ the opinion 
was not favourable.” “ Judge” Morris unwrap his throat 
and went straight to business at 11 o’clock, and continued with the 
usual recess till 4. There were some incidents to relieve the mono- 
tony of talk. Once Mr. Beecher smiled and rubbed his nose. 
Mrs. Beecher at the same moment “ dropped her grim countenance ” 
and smiled. It is almost a relief to find that this reporter can be 
impartially uncivil. He thinks it a remarkable coincidence that 
the speaker having to use the words “horror of great darkness,” 
and the sun having flushed the window curtain, the bell of the 
City Hall began to toll for noon. But the chief incident of the 
day was Mrs. Beecher’s talk with Mrs. Tilton at the recess. As 
the two ladies are shaking hands, the reporter mentally compares 
their charms, and states the result with his usual candour. “ It 
was at once apparent how much the superior of the pastor's wife was 
his communicant in those qualities of face and expression which 
allure men.” The jury were allowed an hour and a quarter of recess, 
and perhaps they needed it. They had not, as we have, the advan- 
tage of interspersed capitals and descriptive sketches, and the 
unrelieved eloquence of “Judge” Morris seems to have been quite 
too much for them. He only began at 11 o'clock, and at half-past 
12 “the big juryman,” Christopher Fitter, closed his eyes for a 
nap, and his beard flooded the inside of his vest as he nodded 
forward. It appears that the bell tolling at noon had had rather 
a soothing effect upon the big juryman, who, as we are giad to find, 
was not disturbed in his nap until the time came for recess, food, and 
liquor. That is something like civilization. “Judge” Morris did 
not quito finish his speech on the second day. He pleaded illness 
as an excuse for its length, and asked for one hour of the third 
day, which was allowed. Counsel on the other side complain that 
he used the occasion of an opening to sum up evidence not yet 
presented, but they did not interrupt, because, says the reporter, 
“English practice is conducted in this way, and Shearman” 
(Beecher’s lawyer) “is a great stickler for English methods.” 


We can only hope that the reporter does not suppose himself to 
be imitating rm og practice. Such a trial is ae enough, and 
such reports e it worse, and the nuisance threatens to be 
almost interminable. 


THE OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Til. 


E have to speak now of portraits, of which, including British 
and foreign, there are no less than eighty. The authors 
of these works are some of the most skilled in their profession, 
such as Holbein, Antonio More, Tintoretto, Velasquez, Hogarth, 
Reynolds, and Gainsborough. And we are inclined to give all the 
more prominence to this part of the Exhibition because the art of 
portrait-painting is English, not only as being identified 
with the history of our country, not only as being the means by 
which is perpetuated the personal presence of men who have done 
good service to the State, but also these national works are 
sometimes products of the soil, and often heirlooms which descend 
in families from generation to generation. While for the most part 
religious pictures, such as Nativities, Crucifixions, and Entomb- 
ments, have rted as exotics and while the 
imaginative art of Italy is enjoyed as a kind of superfluity or luxury 
portraits have ever been domed in England of the oe of hemes. 
ties, first among kings, queens, and nobles, and at length by mer- 
chants and the well-to-do middle classes. The amount of these 
family possessions is without parallel in any other country. The 
number of National Portraits exhibited at South Kensington ex- 
ceeded two thousand eight hundred, the vast majority of which were, 
asa matter of course, executed in England, inasmuch as even when 
in the earlier times the painter was a foreigner, it was easier for 
the artist to come to his sitters than for his sitters to go abroad 
to the artist. In the Exhibition at Kensington the likeness 
as a likeness was the first consideration, but here in the 
Academy art as art rightly takes precedence. As a general 
rule, portraits of foreigners reach this country on account 
of their art merit—that is, for the sake of the master 
whose genius they reflect. Thus here we have a “ Portrait of a 
Senator ” (123); also another “Portrait of a Senator” (129) ; 
even the name is lost; but the great painter, Tintoretto, gives 
value to the canvas. It is fortunate when a portrait can be 
prized for the sake of the sitter as well as of the painter. These 
two considerations meet in “ Edward VI.” (179), by Holbein; the 
“ Earl of Essex” (161), by Sir Antonio More ; the “ Infante Don 
Balthazar Carlos ” (132), by Velasquez; the ‘ Earl of Richmond ” 
85), by Vandyck ; to which may be added not a few portraits by 
ainsborough and Reynolds. 

The history of portrait-painting in England may be divided into 
the periods of Holbein and pect scam of Vandyck, of Van 
Somer and Honthorst, of Lely and Kneller, and lastly of Hogarth, 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, and their contemporaries and successors. 
The whole time, prolonged! over three centuries, is represented in 
Burlington House ; but here and there occur gaps in the chrono- 
logy from the absence of Van Somer, Honthorst, and Kneller. 
We have already in a previous paper noticed Holbein’s interesting 
portrait of “ Edward VI.” (179) as a child; eight portraits of 
this youthful King have been exhibited at Kensington, of which 
seven were assigned to Holbein: the one now contributed by the 
Earl of Yarborough to the Academy was the best of the series. 
The painter's style, in common with his parentage, shows foreign 
extraction ; like the German art of the sixteenth century, it is 
heavy and hard, _ and plodding, yet not the less fitted to 
chronicle faithfully the faces of the men of the time. This now 
extinct manner was more in keeping with our remote ancestors than 
with our immediate contemporaries; and yet it would have been 
well if our native school had taken more from Holbein and the 
old Germans, and less from Vandyck and the Italians. Some such 
peng cosa was reply made by Sir Antonio More, of whom we 
are favoured by the Earl of Yarborough with a magnificent ex- 
ample in the seated figure of the first Karl of Essex, the father of 
the unfortunate favourite of Queen Elizabeth (161). What firmness 
of hand, what precision of drawing, what trenchant character, and 
stern resolve both in head and attitude! The expression becomes 
all the more striking from the oblique outlook of one eye towards the 
rong ae as if a second thought had crossed the mind, giving to 
the face a kind of byplay—an “aside,” as they would say upon 
the stage. Antonio More never lost his way in a face; he read 
character clearly and searchingly ; and even a cross purpose, as in 
this diagonal glance athwart the features, never threw his pictures 
into confusion or contradiction. All great portraits are preserved 
in unity by controlling motive. 

Velasquez, only surpassed by Titian, exerted no appreciable 
influence over the contemporary art of England ; among the 2,800 
National Portraits exhibited at South Kensington only one was 
ascribed to the great master of Madrid, and that erroneously. But 
Spanish wars which beggared Spain enriched England with pictures 
which have indoctrinated _our native school with the principle and 
practice of Velasquez. The latest manner of Mr. Millais shares 
chic in common with the daring, dashing Spaniard. Thoroughly 
characteristic of the master are the “ Portrait of Philip IV.” (121), 
lent by the Queen, and the “ Portrait of the Infante Don Balthazar 
Carlos ” (132), contributed by the Duke of Abercorn. We are sur- 
prised to find that neither of these figures has a place in the ap- 
parently exhaustive list in Sir William Stirling-Maxwell's “Annals ” 
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—a ee which comprises no fewer than twenty-three likenesses 
of Philip IV. and twelve of Don Balthazar Carlos. The portrait of 
the latter now before us, though the face is skinned by cleaning, 
serves almost as an epitome of the genius of Velasquez; matchless 
in mastery and sleight of hand, d in depth of colour, _ 
brilliant in light, and wide-stretching in space over sky and di 

tant landscape. How true to nature too are the noble mastiff and 
the sprightly greyhounds! Velasquez ranks as one of the foremost 
animal-painters—realistic as Snyders, expressive of character as 
Landseer, yet, unlike our English animal-painter, never degene- 
rating into sentimentality either in men or ge. 

The great Venetian school of portraiture—the greatest the world 
has known—can scarcely be appreciated in the present collection. 
However, we may quote as fairly good examples of Tintoretto— 
here approaching Veronese—the two lustrous portraits of Senators 
(123, 129), lent by the Duke of Abercorn. Of Titian’s senatorial 
or manner there is no specimen, unless “ The Queen of 
a ” (130) be allowed by excess of courtesy to pass as genuine. 

e cannot congratulate the Academy on the new name found for 
the figure originally exhibited as “The Queen of the Gipsies.” 
This is not the portrait of Caterina Cornaro, Queen of Cyprus, 
as may be determined by comparison with any engraving from 
Titian’s famous portrait in Florence. Yet it is fair to state that 
in both pictures alike the figure stands near a wheel in the charac- 
ter of St. Catherine. The lovely head in Florence corresponds in 
general type with that adopted by Herr Makart in his composition, 
noticed in these columns, of Venice doing homage to the Queen. 
We may here just mention that “ Diana and Acteon” (117) is a 
subject which Titian frequently repeated; one version is in 
Madrid, another in the Bridgewater Gallery, and the replica now 
exhibited is from the Earl of Yarborough. Of how much 
Reynolds owed to Titian and his contemporaries we have now 
within these walls, not for the first time, abundant evidence. The 
manuer of this great Venetian, writes Reynolds, “was then new 
to the world, but the unshaken truth on which it is founded has 
fixed it as a model to all succeeding painters.” 

The Dutch school is not in strength, yet some few pane 
appear by Rembrandt, Hals, Helst,and Mytens. “An Old Lady” 
(157), from the Earl of Yarborough’s collection, we named in a 

revious paper as characteristic of Rembrandt at his best. “A 
y in a Ruff” (8) is a poor sample of Van der Helst, and another 
“Lady” (209) shows Daniel ytens hard, mechanical, and 
ts common to Dutch portrait-painters, Rembrandt 
excepted. Franz Hals, an ill-conducted creature, addicted to drink, 
and ever in debt, is unequal. His own portrait (146) is stamped with 
ity; but we are presented with a different and superior 
face in another proft y autograph likeness (237). Under the 
discrepancy we gladly give the painter the benefit of the doubt. 
Better than either of these heads is one which we remember in 
Cassel. Rather more approaching to Van der Helst or Rembrandt 
is a speaking portrait, which by its stereoscopic relief seems read 
to jump out from the canvas (142). Many people have been struc 
with the resemblance between this head and Mr. Alma Tadema. 
The nationality of the sitter and of the artist is of course the same. 
Franz Hals was younger than Rembrandt, and in the recent edition 
of Kugler it is remarked that he “ was obviously the model which 
the great Dutch school directly or indirectly followed, and he thus 
assumes a significance in the history of art which has never been 
sufficiently acknowledged.” 

The prolific pencil of Vandyck produces fourteen examples of 
his graceful and aristocratic art. Supreme according to their 
several subjects are the Duke of Richmond (55); the Earl of 
Strafford (111), and his wife (109); Mary, Duchess of Hamilton 
(749) ; “ An Artist” (40); — artistic; and the “ Doria 

‘amily ” (219), probably one of the much-prized portraits which the 
inter executed during his long stay in Genoa. Vandyck, as 
istinguished from Holbein, Velasquez, and Rembrandt, was the 
courtly painter of “the carpet knight” and of the well-dressed 
lady of society; no one better understood the value of an aristo- 
cratic nose, of a nicely tapering hand elegantly drooping as a lily 
onits stem. His style had the fault of being too artiticial, yet 
with what grace and taste do his ladies glide noiselessly among 
marble columns and crimson curtains By Nos. 109 and 149). 
Vandyck had ter love for ancestral halls than for green fields 
and the blue sky ; Reynolds and Gainsborough, on the contrary, de- 
lighted, as we see upon these walls, to place their sitters in the 
open in the midst if Vand not care to 
carry his figures into the sunlight, he s in bringing sun- 
shine within his studio. We are told of this prosperous painter, 
when in London, that “he always went magnificently dressed, 
had a numerous, gallant equipage, and kept so good a table that 
few princes were more visited or better served.” Titian, Velas- 
quez, and Rubens also kept great state ; indeed even down to the 
t day the idea is held that a man to paint a gentleman must 

ve on the scale of a gentleman. 

It is only with Hogarth that we enter on a truly English and 
insular style, which we confess comes by its directness, simplicity, 
and naturalness as a grateful relief from the artificial and foreign 
manners imported from the Continent. We seem to be looking 
not on shadow but on substance, not on paint but on flesh and blood, 
not on a picture but on the very life, when we stand before such por- 
traits as“ The Hon. J. Hamilton” Sts , firm in drawing, master] 
in touch; “Miss Fenton as Polly Peachum, in The Beggar's 
Opera” (137), @ head frankly outspoken; “ Sarah Malcolm” (71), 
> which we read the robber and the “ murderess” ; and 
sg Shrimp Girl” (31), a veritable “sketch from nature,” with 


sunshine in the liquid translucent colour, and laughter in the open 
mouth and sparkling eye. Hogarth is perhaps too exclusively 
prized as a satirist ; but we are here able to judge how greatly his 
success depended on his power of delineating c ter as a portrait- 
painter ; it used to be said of poor Haydon that he failed in high 
art because he never mastered the difficulty of painting a good and 
faithful portrait. Hogarth, too, has rare technical qualities; his 
colours are liquid, harmonious, and sound; and thus while the 
pictures of Lely, Kneller, and Reynolds fade, blacken, and crack, 
the — of Hogarth remain fresh and intact as if painted but 
esterday. 

“ The independence which has marked our English art from the 
time of Hogarth is nowhere more conspicuous than in portraiture. 
Take as an example “ Mrs. Wright” (223), by Wright of Derby ; 
for homely character unadorned, for middle tones of tertiary colour, 
for truth-seeking, care in every touch, how great is the contrast 
with the artificial style of Vandyck! Also, we may note, for down- 
right straightforward manner, a little portrait on panel of Mr. 
Stark (17), by Collins, R.A. In a wholly different style, and 
equally severed from the schools of the Continent whether ancient 
or modern, is the portraiture of Mr. Maclise, R.A., exemplified in 
a hard realistic figure of Dr. Quain, with accessories of inkstand 
and microscope (49), and a melodramatic impersonation of Mr. 
Macready in the character of Werner (267). The genius of the 
tragedian and that of the Academician were akin. The harsh, guttural 
elocution and the spasmodic action of the one find an equivalent 
in the black shadow and stilted attitude of the other. 

By common consent English portrait-painting reached its 
acme in the time of Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Romney. Of 
the latter we need not speak in the absence of any first-rate 
example. Gainsborough, on the contrary, is conspicuous in ten 
pictures, among which are pre-eminent Mrs. Carr (88), small 
and even sketchy, and yet leaving nothing to desire, so precise yet 
free is the touch, so pure and perfect the technique and colour. 
Also capital after its kind is Mary, Duchess of Montagu (156), an 
old lady of a pattern of stiff and stately propriety, who asserts 
herself quietly but decisively ; and specially artistic are ‘‘ The Two 
Sisters,” Lady Day and the Baroness de Noailles—recently 
purchased at the almost unprecedented price of 6,300 guineas. 
“How well sisters sing together” is a commonplace in society ; 
how well too do they sit together with arms and hands in mutual 
embrace! There could not be greater harmony in voice than concord 
in form, line, and sentiment. 

Reynolds had more variety than his rival. “ Hang him,” ex- 
claimed Gainsborough, “ how various he is!” He shows himself, 
in fact, simply inexhaustible; here is added a further instalment 
of a — of a hundred canvases, and a volume would not suffice 
to tell of the pictorial devices gathered on the eclectic principle 
from every master from whom it was possible to borrow or steal. 
Reynolds in Burlington House once more displays himself as a 
courtier, a ladies’-man, and yet to the very last the unspoilt child 
of nature. He was fond, as we have said, of taking his sitters 
into the open air, into the midst of fields and trees, as 
witness two fancy portraits—prim Lady Caroline Montague 
Scott as_a child (43), and that delightful little lady 
Gertrude Fitzpatrick standing alone on a hill-top (73). No 
artist ever endowed womanhood with greater grace, gentleness, 
or modesty. Wandyck, Lely, and Lawrence were comparatively 
meretricious; while Reynolds, notwithstanding that he did more 
than justice to Kitty Fisher, remained loyal to the wives and 
daughters of England. How ladylike, quiet, and graceful are the 
portraits of Mrs. Weddell (34) and of Mis. Morris (83). Reynolds 
was ever seeking excuse to pass into fancy compositions; in other 
words, he sought to animate the humdrum of portraiture by poetry ; 
and we are here once more introduced to the pleasing and pictu- 
resque conceit, now on a faded canvas, of Mrs. Pelham feeding her 
chickens (108), a picture which in the Manchester Art Treasures 
divided with Mrs. Graham, by Gainsborough, the suffrages of a 
rapturous public. Wehave also in Burlington House the opportu- 
nity of further gauging the range of Reynolds by the comparison 
of one of his earliest, and therefore most careful and solid, works, 
Lady Amabel and Lady Mary de Grey (139), with one of his 
latest, and consequently scamped and worthless portraits, the late 
Earl de Grey and Philip Robinson (144). Reynolds, in fact, was, 
in common with some of our living painters, spoilt by success; by 
a law all but universal in art, his middle period is the best; tke 
prior manner has the advantage of being tentative and student like, 
the last pays the penalty of carelessness and over self-confidence. 


REVIEWS. 


DR. BASTIAN AND ARCHEBIOSIS.* 


A= two years ago we had occasion to review a work by 
Dr. Bastian entitled The Beginnings of Life.t As is now 
pretty generally known, the theory which Dr. Bastian then main- 
tained, and which he has since persistently advocated, involved 
two leading assertions. He said that the lower forms of life 
which the microscope reveals are capable of Protean transforma- 
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tions, so that minute aggregations of vegetal protoplasm may be 
seen to directly, through 
intermediate forms—into bacteria, monads, actinophrys, amceba, 
ciliated infusoria, nematoids, and rotifers. This is Heterogenesis. 
He said again that some solutions of organic matter were, under 
favourable circumstances, capable of evolving living organisms, 
though the presence of all previously living organisms and germs 
had been carefully excluded. This he calls Archebiosis. In sup- 
port of these propositions he marshalled a vast array of experi- 
mental results, some gathered from the works of previous investi- 
oo but for the most - the records of the labour which he 

d bestowed upon the subject for years. At the date of our re- 
view Dr. Bastian’s experiments had not been repeated and tested 
by independent observers, and in our comments we followed the 
tule which it seems best to follow in such cases. We accepted 
Dr. Bastian’s statements of fact as fact until they were displaced. 
We assumed that the experiments which he minutely described 
‘were genuine experiments carefully performed. We discussed his 
theories, startling as they seemed to be, on the basis of the 
materials which he himself supplied. But we did this of course 
— only. We had not gone over the ground by repeating 

is experiments, nor had any one else at that time done so. We 
reserved to ourselves the fullest right to modify or retract our 
adhesion to his views if subsequent experience should compel us 
to do so, and we waited for our ultimate verdict for the time when 
the opponents of Dr. Bastian’s views (and they were numerous and 
flistinguished) should have produced their counter-evidence and 
supplied adequate materials for a final judgment. It may here 
suflice to refer to the following passages of our review :— 

Dr. Bastian, naturally enough from his point of view, chafes a little at 
the reluctance which some scientific men who are content to trace the pedi- 
gree of man, not merely to apes, but to the simplest conceivable organisms, 
even to formless protoplasm itself, have shown to accept experiments which 

back the history of life yet another step, and bridge over the gulf be- 
tween what we have been accustomed to call living and non-living matter. 
There is nothing, however, more wholesome in science than the fair scepti- 
cism which demands ample confirmation of results which seem at first sight 
to clash with previously accepted theories, and probably no one would desire 
more eagerly than a gennine worker like Dr. Bastian that his experiments 
should be repeated and tested by impartial, or even by hostile, observers. 
We do not propose, for the present at any rate, to discuss the controversial 
side of the subject. Whether our author’s views may ultimately prevail in 
their integrity or not, they can only be displaced by experiments as yet un- 
tried and by observations which have not hitherto been made. 
And further on, after describing a special class of experiments, 
by which Dr. Bastian considered that he had proved that some 
solutions, such as hay-infusion, and notably a solution of turnip 
with the addition of a little cheese, constantly evolved living 
bacteria after all bacteria and germs had been destroyed and all 
contamination excluded, we observed, taking our facts, of course, 
from Dr. Bastian’s statements :— 


The experiments with the turnip and cheese solution were repeated again 

and again with almost invariable success, and are regarded by Dr. Bastian 
as affording a crucial test on this part of the investigation. They may be 
performed with the greatest ease, and our author insists, fairly enough 
we think, that no one is entitled to call them in question who has not gone 
over the same ground with different results. This does not appear to have 
been done. 
We adhere now to all that we said then; but very much which 
had not been done then has been done now, and we revert to the 
subject under changed circumstances and from a new point of 
view. The controversial side of the question, which we then felt 
bound in fairness to leave untouched, is now ripe for discussion, 
and we are in a position to discuss it unfettered by any specula- 
tions in which we indulged while the materials for forming an 
opinion were incomplete. Two years of eager controversy have 
supplied important evidence which was not in existence at the 
time when Dr. Bastian’s original work appeared. 

In the little book now before us Dr. Bastian, after a discussion 
in which it would be foreign to our present purpose to follow 
him, of the @ priori considerations applicable to the sub- 
ject, insists that the accumulated proofs supplied by the in- 
vestigations of himself and others during the past two years 
have abundantly confirmed his theories on many points, and 
especially on the crucial test which he proposed and his gain- 
sayers accepted. On the other hand, those who opposed Dr. 
Bastian from the first—and they included men as great on such 
subjects as Professors Huxley and Burdon Sanderson, with a host 
of minor followers—oppose him still, and maintain that subsequent 
inquiry has justified their incredulity and displaced the conclusions 
which Dr. Bastian drew from his own unsupported experiments. 
We propose now to consider this controversy, and in doing so 
shall in the first place select for special examination the experiment 
which Dr, Bastian and his opponents have agreed to take as a 
crucial test on one of the main questions in dispute. 

The experiment was this. A strong solution was made either of 
hay-infusion, of turnip alone, or of turnip with a pinch of powdered 
cheese added toit. A flask in the form of a small, narrow-necked 
retort was partly filled with the solution and boiled over a lamp 
for about five minutes with violence enough to produce a strong 
jet of steam, and to spurt portions of the contents out of the narrow 
neck of the flask. e neck was then hermetically sealed in a 
blowpipe flame, while the ebullition was still going on, and the 
vacuum within was tested by noting the indentation of the glass 
when softened by heat, and the resumption of ebullition on the con- 
censation of the vapour by the external application of cold 


water. The flask so te pet was kept at a temperature of 
about 90° Fahrenheit, and after a few days the fluid within 


was (according to Dr. Bastian) observed to become cloudy. 
The flask, after being in tested for vacuum, was broken, 
and a drop of the fluid examined in a mi , when the 
cloudiness was found to be due to the presence of myriads of 
bacteria. These results were, as Dr. Bastian said, generally ob- 
tained with each of the three fluids experimented upon, and inva~ 
riably or almost invariably so with the turnip and cheese solution. 

Dr. Bastian’s explanation was that the boiling destroyed any 
living bacteria or germs which might have been contained in the 
solution; that the process excluded subsequent contamination by 
bacteria or their germs from the air or any other source; and that 
the presence of the living bacteria afterwards found swarming in 
the solution could only be accounted for on the oa of their 
de novo origination in the fluid, a process to which Dr. Bastian 
gives the name of Archebiosis. 

It is obvious at first sight that experiments of this kind are very 
delicate, and that to make out his case Dr. Bastian had to esta- 
blish three distinct facts :— 

1. That the boiling sufficed to kill all bacteria and their germs. 

—— no fresh living bacteria or germs could penetrate into 
the 
a That after the experiment the fluid really did contain living 

teria. 

If he failed—we will not say to demonstrate, for inductive 
science knows no demonstration, but—to prove, in the sense in 
which proof of scientific facts is always required to be made, any 
one of these three propositions, his experiment was worthless. 

It was open to his opponents to join issue on one or all of these 
assertions. For reasons which the work of previous investigators 
fully justified, they declined to join issue on the first and second 
propositions, and preferred in the first instance to select the third 

roposition as the one on which to rest their incredulity. Pro- 
Raw Huxley at a very early s of the controversy announced 
that he regarded Dr. Bastian’s alleged experiments as unworthy 
even of examination, because he was satisfied that what Dr. Bastian 
saw in the fluids on which he operated were not living organisms 
at all, but merely the dead carcasses of bacteria which had been 
there all the while, and which Dr. Bastian had erroneously 
imagined to be alive. He pointed out, what was very well known, 
that minute non-living things sometimes exhibit a kind of motion 
in the field of the microscope which an indifferent observer might 
easily accept as an indication of life, and he assumed that Dr. 
Bastian had fallen into this error. Professor Sanderson and many 
othérs expressed a similar incredulity, founded apparently on the 
same hypothesis. Both of these eminent investigators admitted 
either expressly or by implication that in some, if not in all, of the 
fluids on which Dr. Bastian experimented neither bacteria nor their 
germs (if they had = could survive five minutes’ exposure to 
the temperature of boiling water. Professor Sanderson moreover 
not only admitted, but had himself proved by a careful series of 
experiments, that the atmosphere does not ordinarily contain any 
bacteria or bacteria germs, and that even without the precaution 
of hermetically sealing the tubes contamination from that source 
was a thing which would very rarely occur. In the actual closed- 
flask experiments both the Professors seem to have thought it 
futile even to suggest a doubt upon that point. 

Dr. Bastian’s answer to Professor Shutiey was that he was 
not driven to rely at all upon any observed movements as 
evidence of life, because he had the much more cogent evidence 
of rapid multiplication. If dead bacteria could simulate to 
some extent the movements of living organisms, it was cer- 
tain that they could not breed, and ‘they did breed, he said, to an 
extent sufficient in a day or two to render a clear fluid absolutely 
turbid. There was no reply to this, except to say that, if the ex- 
periments were properly conducted, the fluids would never become 
turbid with swarms of bacteria; and accordingly this was said, 
and so the controversy was brought to a very simple issue of 
fact. All that was necessary was that the experiments should be 
repeated by Dr. Bastian in the presence of a competent opponent, 
and the result observed. Dr. Bastian challenged this test, and Pro- 
fessor Sanderson accepted the challenge. Together they repeated the 
experiments with additional precautions suggested by Puchenee San- 
derson, and the result was that the fluids did become turbid, and the 
turbidity was found to be due to the presence of bacteria, exactly as 
Dr. Bastian had asserted. In pursuance of a previous pledge Pro- 
fessor Sanderson published his testimony to these results, and from 
that time to this no one has ventured to expressa doubt that fluids 
like those selected by Dr. Bastian, when treated by his method, 
are _— of evolving swarms of bacteria, after having been 
— to a boiling temperature. This of course would have 
ended the controversy in Dr. Bastian’s favour if his opponents were 
to be tied to their previous acceptance or apparent acceptance of 
the two other propositions. But scientific questions are not to be 
tried by indiscreet admissions, and it was open to any one, even to 
Professors Huxley and Sanderson, to say that the belief which had 
prevailed that the temperature of boiling water was fatal to bac- 
teria and their germs had been too hastily adopted, and was open 
to question. ey did accordingly persist in their rejection of 
Dr. Bastian’s conclusions on this one remaining ground; for 
after all that Dr. Sanderson and others had proved, atmospheric 
contamination under the conditions of these experiments was too 
extravagant a suggestion for any one to put forward. 

The controversy therefore on the new issue 
whether the death-point of bacteria and their germs was really 
reached at a temperature of 212° Fah. With characteristic en 
Dr. Bastian instituted a fresh series of experiments to confirm the 
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evidence which he had previously accumulated, that bacteria and 
their germs. cannot’ survive a moist temperature of 150°, or at 
amy rate: of 160° Fah., leaving himself, if he sueceeded in this, a 
margin of 50° or 60° to ensure the destruction of any germs in 
his: flask. The inquiry was a little difficult, for this reason. It 
was necessary first to put the bacteria and their germs whose 
vital resistance to heat was to be measured into some fluid in 
which they could thrive. Butif Dr. Bastian’s view was right, most 
fluids of this kind would be ble of evolving bacteria afresh, and 
therefore, if bacteria appeared, there would be no possibility of saying 
whether they were the progeny of germs whieh had survived the 
heat applied. or suaigeevcivel organisms. No experiment there- 
fore could be of any use unless the fluid used was incapable of 
originating sueh life. Before anything could be done to deter- 
mine the death-point, it was necessary to find a fluid in which, 
under the conditions yed, bacteria would thrive and multiply 
if once introduced, but in which they would never appear without 
such introduction from without. Fortunately, such a test fluid 
was. found. It was a solution of ammonic-tartrate and sodic 
—_ which had been previously boiled. To test its capacity 
‘or sustaining bacterium-life a portion of this fluid was inoculated 
with a drop of similar fluid in which bacteria were living and 
multiplying, and in which therefore these organisms and their 
germs, if they had any, must be present in every stage. The ino- 
culated fluid, at first perfectly clear, soon became turbid with teem- 
ing bacteria. It was evident that the fluid with them. 
Another portion of the same fluid was left side by side with the 
first under precisely similar conditions, except that it was not 
inoculated, and it never showed a trace of bacteria at all. 
At a subsequent stage of his inquiry Dr. Bastian found other 
fluids more closely resembling those used in his flask experiments, 
which equally satisfied the required conditions of remaining clear 
when not inoculated, and becoming turbid with certainty when- 
ever they were inoculated with a drop of fluid containing living 
and breeding hacteria. Weak infusions of hay or turnip previously 
boiled and used in bottles completely filled and corked down close 
upon the fluid were found to behave exactly like the boiled saline 
solution ; that is to say, if previously inoculated with living and 
multiplying bacteria, they speedily became turbid by their in- 
crease, while, if left without inoculation, they remained per- 
manently clear. 

Having secured test fluids of this character, there was no longer 
any difficulty in determining whether a fluid which it was desired 
to examine did or did not contain living bacteria or germs. You 
had only to puta drop of the fluid under examination into one 
of what we have called the test fluids and observe the result. If 
the test fluid became turbid, the drop must have contained living 
bacteria or germs; if it remained clear, all the bacteria and germs 
in the drop must have been dead. The method was in fact 
identical with the ordinary use of re-agents in chemical analysis, 
the test fluid, as we have called it, being in fact a re-agent which 
testified to the presence or absence of life. Dr. Bastian made more 
than a hun of these death-point experiments of a strictly 
differential kind. He took a series of bottles of test fluid 
and inoculated each with a drop of another fluid teem- 
ing with bacteria, which had been heated to a tempera- 
ture carefully noted. The results observed were these. In 


every case where the inoculating drop had been heated to, 


a temperature not greater than 140° Fah. the test fluid 
became turbid in the course, at latest, of a few days. In every 
case where the inoculating drop had been heated up to 160° 
Fah., the test fluid remained clear. When the heat applied 
was between these two limits, the results varied, showing conclu- 
sively that the death-point of bacteria and their germs in such 
fluids must lie somewhere between 140° and 160° Fah. This is 
very cogent evidence. It is precisely the same in kind, though not 
mite in d , as that on which a chemist will pronounce that a 

id contains poison, and a jury will feel justified in finding a 
verdict of wilful murder. 

Dr. Bastian in the work which we are now reviewing gives the 
details of his experiments, and confidently appeals to them as 
excluding the hypothesis that the bacteria evolved in his previous 
flask experiments were the offspring either of bacteria or germs 
which had survived the process of boiling for five minutes. 
Putting his argument in a syllogistic form, he says :— 

Fa bacteria or germs of bacteria can survive a fluid temperature 
of 100°. 

Bacteria do a in fluids effectually guarded from con- 
tamination which have been exposed to a temperature of 212°, 

Therefore the bacteria so appearing cannot be the offspring of 
—— living bacteria or germs, and must have been evolved 

novo. 


The major proposition rests on experiments which have never 
been questioned, the minor proposition upon experiments which 
Were questioned and confirmed. The controversy has been con- 

with so much keenness as to preclude the supposition that 
the failure of Dr. Bastian’s nts to grapple with his experi- 
mental proof of the death-point of these organisms is due to any- 
thing but their inability todo so, Mindful, it would seem, of 
the result of his former challenge, Professor Sanderson has not 
offered to repeat the death-point experiments, and he has judi- 
ciously abstained from ing what he will not undertake to dis- 
prove. Professor a maintained an attitude of somewhat 
similar reserve. As not e his 
original suggestion . Bastian throughout his experi- 
ments mistaken dead for living bacteria. Perhaps this semstahion 


was thought unnecessary after Professor Sanderson had shown 
that the suggestion was unfounded. But Professor Huxley has 
prudently sean from suggesting any similar explanation, or 
~ explanation at all, of Dr. Bastian’s death-point experiments. 

t is obviously quite useless to discuss collateral issues or to 
parade an impressive array of authority against Dr. Bastian’s con- 
clusions, while his premisses remain unshaken. When the Pro- 
fessors are prepared to state what they believe to be the death-point 
of bacteria and their germs in hay and turnip infusions, and to 
prove that their estimate of the destructive temperature is right 
and Dr. Bastian’s wrong, they will be able to overthrow his con- 
clusions: But they cando it in no other way. ‘So long as 
Dr. Bastian’s experiments remain unanswered and unexplained 
it is impossible to deny that 160° Fah. is a temperature fatal to 
bacteria and their germs; and it seems that after two years of con- 
troversy neither Professor Huxley nor Professor Sanderson is able 
to Fo Sn those experiments, or to explain them on any hypothesis 
except that which Dr. Bastian [oe saagregy and they at first so 
vehemently denied. Now they decline to commit themselves to 
any positive opinion, and seem content to retire in silent scepticism 
from a position they can no longer hold. The inference is. irre- 
sistible. Dr. Bastian has fought a hard and prolonged battle 
against foemen worthy of his steel, and he deserves the victory 
which he has won. 


THE TOURIST SOUTH OF THE ALPS* 


| is with deep regret that we have to announce that the in- 
fluences which have in various ages worked so fatally on 
suecessive Northern invaders of Italy have done their worst on 
Messrs. Cook and their Tourists. Every one knows how, over and 
over again, armies from our side of the Alps have crossed the 
mountains, to conquer indeed as long as conquest was a matter of 
swords, pikes, or guns, but to be conquered as soon as the land 
itself and its climate had time to work a fitting vengeance. Some 
lost their lives, some their health, some their energy and military 
discipline. And it happened after the like sort with men who made 
their way into the land in a more peaceful guise. In early days 
the passage of the Alps was deemed no slight matter for harmless 
merchants, for devout pilgrims, even for bishops making their way 
to the threshold of the Apostles. We hear of some losing their 
lives among the snow, of others making their way into the 
Southern land only with the loss of their limbs or their senses. 
A change of the like kind has clearly come over Messrs. Cook and 
their tourists. They are as yet far from having reached Capua, 
though one may doubt whether, in their present estate, either the 
elder or the younger Capua would be found so rich in enervating 
luxuries as the elder is said to have been in the days of Hannibal, 
So far from having reached Capua, the tourist has not yet even 
reached Rome, the “Roma vorax hominum” of Peter Damiani. 
The new invader has yielded much sooner. Ravenna on one 
side, Pisa on the other, as yet mark the utmost extent of 
his conquests. But his strength has already given way. The 
tourist by the Arno is already quite another being from what 
he was by the Seine. His whole spirit and vigour has gone from 
him. We have no longer any such pictures as that of the never- 
to-be-forgotten barber's shop at Rouen, where the one little maiden 
so deftly shaved the single chin common to the whole band of 
tourists. We have nothing on any of the Italian lakes to compare 
with the grand burst on the Lake of the Four Cantons, when the 
united tourist mouth denounced against those who should doubt 
the story of William Tell an anathema as heavy as any could be 
hurled against those who doubt the Four Gospels. In those days 
the tourist had both a chin anda mind. His chin was shaved at 
Rouen, his mind was made up on the lake, and it was made up to 
believe the story of Tell in the teeth of all gainsayers. All these 
pleasant things have passed away. The tourist has perhaps become 
a convert to the philosophy expressed in the formula of “ nil ad- 
mirari.” He can now cross the St. Gotthard into the Canton of 
Ticino without a trace of that pleasing state of puzzled simplicity 
which at Airolo or at Bellinzona found it so hard to believe that 
he was “ still in the land which produced a Tell.” In short, the pro- 
cess which took place at Rouen would seem to have been some- 
where or other gone through on a greater scale. At some stage of 
his journey he has been not only shaved, but shorn, utterly shorn 
of his strength. He has become like another man. Messrs. Cook 
have sunk to the level of Messrs. Bradshaw. Ifa little more ex- 
citing than the time-tables, they are certainly not so exciting as 
the notices of the towns at the end. Messrs. Cook give us nothing 
to be compared to the thrilling interest of Messrs. Bradshaw's 
short history of Milan, how (we quote from memory) it was sacked 
by Attila, but—we are now quite sure of our quotation—“ its de- 
struction was not effected” till the time of Frederic Barbarossa. 
The implied picture of the whole world for seven hundred years de- 
voting its energies to vain attempts to effect the destruction of Milan 
made an impression on us which, we feel sure, will never be shaken off, 
and with which we have not as ag found any touch of Mr. Cook's 
at all worthy to be compared. It is clear that the enervating in- 
fluence of the South has done its work. The spirit is gone; the 
facetiousness is cut down toa few of the mildest of jokes; the elo- 
quence is done atsecond hand in extracts from Mr. Ruskin, Dickens, 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon, and others with whose name we are less 
familiar. The only passage we think which shows any large por- 


* Cook’s Tourist Handbook for Northern Italy. Condon, New York. and 
Rome: Cook & Son. 1875. 
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tion of the old spirit is a denunciation of Magadino, which really 
—— tous the iambics which Archilochos launched at lis native 

‘aros 

Maaaprnxo (E).—Let not the traveller think that this miserable place 
represents the towns of the lake, or that the view he gets over the wretched 
delta of the Ticino gives him the faintest clue to an idea as to what the lake 
really is. Magadino is stale, flat, unprofitable, and, moreover, very un- 
healthy. But the boats start from here, downward journey ; or from Arona 
(p. 34), upward journey, and this infliction must be borne. 

In short, the Italian guide has so far fallen off from the Swiss one, 
that it is largely made up of remarks so indisputably true that they 
might find a place in the Table-Talk of the Guwardzan, and of pre- 

so thoroughly practical that we should by the light of nature 
have followed the course which our guide suggests. Who, for in- 
stance, can doubt the truth of such a proposition as that “a day at 
least may be spent at Verona with great interest, and no traveller 
should pass it by”? To besure, our knowledge of human nature is 
increased by the implied fact that there are travellers who do pass 
Verona by. And if it be true that many travellers who do not 
pass Verona by do “only allow a short time for visiting” its 
sights, who can doubt the wisdom of Messrs. Cook when they 
recommend a cab to be taken” ? 

As all roads lead to Rome, Messrs. Cook offer their tourists 
several ways of crossing into Italy; one of course is by Lyons, 
Marseilles, and the Corniche road. At Lyons we may notice 
that the tourist, who is told that there is plenty to occupy him for 
a day in Lyons if he wishes to break the journey there, is sent to 
“the Cathedral of St. John Baptist”; he is not sent to the decidedly 
more instructive Abbey of Ainay. At Marseilles we are told:— 

Although there are many foreign and almost Oriental aspects of the city, 

and although its history can be traced from the time when, 600 B.c., certain 
Greeks founded a colony, and named the place Massilia, up to the time when 
the name of Gambetta became strongly associated with it, the traveller will 
be reminded more of Liverpool than of any other place. 
The leap from the “ certain Greeks” to M. Gambetta is certainly 
a long one, and those who have not the advantage, when at Mar- 
seilles, of being reminded of Liverpool, but who look forward some 
day to be reminded of Marseilles at Liverpool, might be inclined to 
fill up the gap with the names of C, Julius Cesar and Charles of 
Anjou. On the Spliigen route—shorn as Spliigen is of its dots— 
we come to a point of which we should like a fuller description. 
“ The valley of the Rhine is encircled by a guardian chain of lofty 
mountains, on a lower one of which stand the ruins of a castle, 
said to be the most ancient in Switzerland, dating nearly two 
thousand years ago!” But where we most regret the change 
which has come over our guide is in crossing St. Gotthard, 
in the course of which process a point is reached where is 
a tower more than a thousand years old, and where the sound 
of the Italian language “reminds the traveller that he is 
almost in another country.” Nay, when, some pages later, the 
traveller reaches Lugano, he is told, without a shadow of emotion, 
that “opposite the church is a statue of William Tell.” This 
church, by the way, as we may perhaps some time have noticed, 
or at any rate ought to have noticed, contains not only frescoes by 
Luini, but the singularly un-Italian feature of a solid and double 
sereen, with the wall above it carried up to the roof. On the Lake 
of Como our guide grows satirical at the monument on its western 
shore, which looks as if C. Cestius had gone thither for villeggiatura, 
and had, like Hesiod’s ¢epéoroc, carried his pyramid with him :— 

An imposing pyramid will be seen in the neighbourhood of Laglio. It 
is sixty feet high, and cost 25,000 frances, and it was erected by one Joseph 
Frank to his own memory, and in grateful acknowledgment of his own 
worth. The sentimental tourist may drop a tear here with propriety. 

At Como we are not inclined to dispute the tourist’s judgment 
that the cathedral “is a remarkably handsome church,” but surely 
“§, Abondio, eleventh century, on outskirts of town,” might not 
only have asked for a second 6 and one or two more definite arti- 
cles, but might have claimed from the coldest tourist more than to 
bemerely said to be “ worth visiting.” But just at this point Mr. 
Whalley should be on the look-out. Messrs. Cook, when at Como, 
k without doubt or qualification of “a miraculous crucifix.” 
This, it would seem, is what comes of personally conducting pil- 
images to Pontigny. But we hurry from the dangerous subject, 
for to doubt the miraculous nature of the crucifix might perhaps 
be as bad as to doubt the story of William Tell himself. 

At Milan the single Corinthian column by the church of St. 
Ambrose is duly pointed out, but of the many Corinthian columns 
by the church of San Lorenzo we cannot find a word. Nothing 
can be more true than the statement that the high altar of St. 
Ambrose is usually covered, and, except at great festivals, is not 
exposed without payment of a fee of five francs. We are however 
bound to say that in 1874, unlike 1873, it was possible for the 
five francs to see the whole altar, and not merely its less interest- 
ing parts. But if Milan has made this slight reform, Monza—if 
our guide be accurate—is lapsing into bad ways. We are told 
that “the fee to see the crown is a very stiff one (six franes),” 
and another franc is put down for the treasury. In 1873 five francs 
did for iron crown, bee and chickens, autograph of Gregory the 
Great, and everything else. We may remark that at Monza, after 
a mention of Theodolinda, we are told that “ the Cathedral ”— 
which by the way is not a cathedral; might not the arch-priest 
of Monza under certain circumstances crown the King ?—“ contains 
the sarcophagus of that lady.” In discreet contrast to this phrase 
we read at Ravenna that the mosaics of St. Vital “represent the 
court of Justinian and Theodora, and those notorious perso 
themselves.” It speaks well at once for the historical accuracy 


and the moral sensibility of Messrs. Cook and their tourists that 
so. delicate a distinction should be drawn between a“ lady ” like 
Theodolinda and a “ notorious personage ” like Theodora. 

Having thus flown to Ravenna, we are not at all disposed to 
dispute the doctrine that St. Apollinare in Classe “is one of the 
wonders of tlie world,” and we cannot too much admire the discre- 
tion which says ‘the great object of admiration to many is the 
tomb of Dante,” for, as is truly said directly afterwards, “ opinions 
differ as to the taste in which the monument is erected.” t. we 
do think it hard that there is not a word about the tomb of Theod- 
oric or his: so-called palace, not a word about the second 
tistery, and that St. Apollinare Nuovo itself is merely set down 
among things “as worth visiting.” Again we see the effeet: of 
that unlucky journey to Pontigny. The works of the heretic are 
to be kept as far as possible out of sight; we even see—shall we 
call it a snake in the grass, or, according to Mr. Froude’s more 
daring metaphor, a lamb that spits venom ?—when we are told 
that St. Vital was built in the reign of Justinian in imitation of 


St. Sophia at Constantinople. We do not understand how St. . 


Vital can be said to be built in imitation of St. Sophia, and, as it was 
certainly begun while the Goths still ruled in Ravenna, we thi 
we see a subtle purpose to give more than his due share of honour 
to the orthodox Emperor. At the same time we should never 
think of disputing the position that “the interior is very wonderful,” 
nor can we deny that ‘‘ mosaics abound,” though we are not quite 
so clear about “ reliefs.” It strikes us as an odd comparison when 
we are told that “the choir is gorgeousas a piece of the Alhambra”; 
and we are sorry to have distinctly to contradict Messrs. Cook on 
one point. They tell us that “the strange beauty” of Ravenna 
“ consists in architectural remains of all periods scattered on every 
hand.” Now the peculiar interest of Ravenna, that which makes 
it, as Messrs. Cook truly say, “one of the wonders of the world,” 
is that its architectural remains are, with a few exceptions, all of 
one period, a period of which so little is to be seen elsewhere. 

Weare thankful for the glimpses of the tourist mind in two forms 
which Messrs. Cook have given us, first in their Swiss, and then in 
their Italian, Handbook. Both are studies of human nature, but we 
greatly prefer the former one. Italy, in Messrs. Cook’s hands, has 
become decidedly dull; we long for the little Norman maid with 
her basin and razor. For our own part, if we ever find ourselves 
in Northern Italy in such straits as to be confined to the com- 
panionship of one small book, we shall not feel at all called upon 
to let Messrs. Cook displace our old friend Bideker. 


JARDINE’S PSYCHOLOGY OF COGNITION.* 


LTHOUGH we do not agree with Mr. Jardine’s philosophy, 
and dissent from great part of his criticism, we can re- 
commend his book as on the whole a fair, sound, and reasonable 
introduction to the matters it treats of. At the outset he justly re- 
marks (in effect) that psychology is a particular science whose office 
it is to deal with a particular class of phenomena—namely, those 
of consciousness—and therefore is for the most part really in- 
dependent of metaphysics. Accordingly he is sparing of purely 
metaphysical statements, and, notwithstanding that he does not 
accept the general conclusions of empirical philosophers, he has 
studied and appreciated their contributions to psychology with 
fur more thoroughness than usually appears in the writings of 
their opponents. Indeed there is one thing which, intentionally 
or not, his condensed review of the subject brings out with re- 
markable clearness. This is, that whatever may become of the 
wider philosophic inferences of the empirical thinkers, from Locke 
and Berkeley to the Mills and Professor Bain, who have worked 
on psychology, theirs at any rate is the credit of having established 
by patient observation and analysis those definite facts in the 
natural history of the human mind which are now accepted on all 
hands as matter of common knowledge. Transcendental writers 
not unfrequently use these data with a lofty nescience of their real 
origin to which Mr. Jardine’s work is an honourable exception, 
However, Mr. Jardine goes beyond this, and even in the more open 
and unsettled regions makes free use (with all due acknowledgment, 
be it understood) of the latest work of Mr. Spencer and others, 
There are passages that look like a compromise between empirical 
and transcendental views, and others that might stand in a book 
of purely empirical doctrine. We do not infer, however, that Mr, 
Jardine’s philosophical opinions are in fact in a state of transition 
or compromise. We should rather conjecture, if conjecture were 
permissible, that, if we had them more completely before us, we 
should find a thoroughgoing transcendental persuasion such as, when 
it is once sure of its leading assumptions, sees nothing to fear in 
the scientific treatment of particular questions. What we here 
mean is best shown by an extreme case; and some time ago we had 
occasion to call attention to such a case in Fichte, who held that 
will is the only true source of all reality, and furnishes the only 
sufficient reason for believing in an external world, and at the 
same time distinctly asserted that, when we consider man’s volun- 
tary actions as phenomena occurring in the world of sensible 
things, it would be absurd to explain them otherwise than b 
sensible and mechanical causes, or, to employ the form of mat | 
made current by Professor Huxley, to regard them otherwise than 
as automatic. He was far above any notions about the will creat- 


ing minute doses of energy, or giving minute deflecting taps to © 


* The Elements of the Psychology of Cognition. By Robert Jardine, 
B.D., D.Se., &c. London: Macmillan & Co, 1874. J 
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molecules exactly at right angles to the way they are going, orany 
other desperate pseudo-physical hypothesis of that sort. Such a 
transcendentalist one can respect, and even admire; he differs from 
the scientific view of things heroically and at the root of the 
matter, seeing where the root is. There is another class of trans- 
cendentalists who spend all their force in fruitless petty warfare, 
always just missi real question; to these we have good 
reason to hope that Mr, Jardine does not belong. 

As the author does not present us with any systematic doctrine 
calling for criticism as a whole—of which indeed the plan of his 
work does not admit—we will simply run over some points we 
have noted in the order in be rary nd a a makes a good be- 
ginning by giving to physical and historical observation, as sources 
of leatiicige fo mental science, a weight co-ordinate with that of 
the direct observation of consciousness. Among the possible theories 
of mind and body he mentions the verbal statement that mind is a 
function of brain. This is, in truth, unintelligible, and Mr. Jardine 
does give the right way of seeing that it is unintelligible; but we 
should have liked to see it brought out more strongly. Here we 
find the remark that, 


acting upon this hasty and crude hypothesis, a set of visionary specu- 
lators called phrenologists have thought that they could learn all about the 
mind, its character, and its laws, by the study of its organ, the brain; 
which is just in the main, but carries a rather gratuitous foot-note 
stating that “this is the theory also of M. Comte, G. H. Lewes, and 
others, who give prominence to the study of physiology as a means 
of becoming acquainted with mental laws.” On this we must ob- 
serve—I, that the perversity of phrenology consists, not in studying 
the brain, but in having hit on an absurdly wrong way of studying 
it, and persisting in that way after it is distinctly known to be 
wrong; 2, that Mr. Lewes, though he speaks with some respect of 
the earlier phrenologists, allowing much for their imperfect means 
of sewed, fully admits the chimerical nature of phrenology, 
and cannot fairly be classed with Comte in this respect; 3, that 
giving prominence to physiology asa means of throwing light on psy- 
chological questions is a wholly different thing from treating 

yehology as a mere branch of physiology. Further on Mr. 
Janine doubts the analysis of sensation (ze. the mental fact of 
sensation) into elements which cannot be felt separately. All the 
evidence we have about the processes of sensation points tosuch an 
analysis, and it really will not do to meet this evidence with the 
bare assertion that “ the essential character of a sensation is that it 
is felt, and felt consciously”; this may be a reason for not calling 
the sub-conscious mental elements by the name of sensation, but 
itis nomore. Mr. Jardine states quite rightly and frankly the fact 
on which these consequences really depend—namely, that numerous 
apparently simple sensations are positively known to ‘be highly 
complex. 

On the crucial questions of time, space, and the external world the 
author's definite statements are satisfactory. The general tone shows 
an intelligent understanding of the empirical position, if not an 
approach to it. Of time there is not much said, but what is said 
seems to us quite consistent with Hume. With regard to s 
‘we must premise that there are two quite distinct questions—how 
or why we perceive things as extended, and whence and of what 
sort is our conception of space or measurable extension as apart 
from our perceptions of particular extended things. It is curious 
how these two questions are mixed up even by competent writers, 
and by Mr. Jardine among them. From criticizing the theory 
which refers the notion or idea of extension (that is, the con- 
ception) to the muscular sense, he es quite unawares to his own 
explanation of the perception, as if the two explanations were not 
explanations of different things. The criticism in question is, we 
think, misconceived. J. S. Mill is said to assume that “ extension 
is identical with that by which it is recognized or measured—that 
is, with a succession of muscular sensations occupying time,” for 
which Mr. Jardine’s “ unwarranted” is no doubt a mild term. 
But such is not the assumption. We do not answer for 
Mill's expression of the theory at all points; but the sub- 
stance of it is, not that extension is the same thing as muscular 
sensation, but that our notion of extension is an abstract mental 
symbol of possible muscular sensations, which is the result 
of innumerable muscular sensations that have taken place in the 
actual experience of ourselves or our ancestors. In answer to the 
other question Mr. Jardine gives an intuitive theory, as he calls 
it. We should call it neither intuitive nor a theory, but a simple 
statement of experience. We understand Mr. Jardine to say that 
we know things as extended, because as a matter of fact our sen- 
sations are physically localized in our organism; that extension is 
something which we know immediately in our own organism in some 
way of which there is (at present at least) no explanation, and thence 
mediately in external objects; or that, in other words, we perceive 
the external world as extended by means of an extended organism, 
and there is no more to be said about it. This appears to us to 
belong altogether to the empirical way of thinking. Mr. Jardine, 
in fact, applies here one of the chief rules of that way—namely, 
to abstain from the manufacture of illusory explanations when 
one knows of no real explanation. 

Touching our knowledge of the external world Mr. Jardine also 
te long way towards what we consider the sound view. He 
‘distinctly says that 
the objects of the material world around us, as far as our knowledge of 
them is concerned, consists of various sensations projected to a distance 
without us, and united together in such a way that when one of them 
occurs, the others are invariably believed to be possible. 


| 


It is true that he cannot get rid of that besetting spectre of meta- 
physics, “the unknown cause or power” (two words, by the way, 
that ought to be banished from philosophy), otherwise the 
“noumenal non-ego,” which nobody ever saw, felt, or handled, 
which explains nothing and accounts for nothing, but in which it 
is supposed that we cannot help believing. But, as Mr. Jardine 
himself observes further on, “ the possibility of an honest doubt 
is a clear disproof of an alleged necessity.” He thus concludes his 
remarks on this head :— 

The sensible world is partly the creation of the conscious mind ; and, in 
the study of psychology, it must ever be borne in mind that the objects of 
that world combine in themselves both subjective and objective elements— 
partake both of the ego and the non-ego. In the study of the particular 
sciences, however, such as optics, acoustics, mineralogy, botany, as well as 
in the ordinary affairs of life, it is quite legitimate, and, indeed, necessary, 
to bestow independent existence upon the objects of the senses. This is 
done for us naturally in the education which our senses receive ; and the 
study of objective science does not require us to leave the stand-point of 
practical life, while the study of psychology does. 

Apart from the turn of one or two phrases, this is really nothing 
more or less than the net result of Hume’s psychology stated in 
more modern language. Mr. Jardine seems to think, however, 
with Mr. Herbert Spencer, that no form of idealism is consistent 
with a belief in physical science; he says that “light, heat, 
electricity, force, as studied by physicists, are non-phenomenal 
powers, and the object of science is to ascertain their laws and 
relations.” We must take leave to say, as Berkeley, foreseeing 
the objection, said long ago, that the object of science is no such 
thing. It is to ascertain the laws and relations of phenomena— 
that is, of things which can be seen, felt,and measured. The laws 
of force, for example, are not statements about a non-phenomenal 
power, but about the sensible and measurable motions of bodies as 
determined by the sensible and measurable positions of other 
bodies. We demur likewise to the statement (made for not quite 
the same, but for a similar purpose) that a scientific man would 
describe a ray of light as the “insensible vibration of an ethereal 
fluid caused by some power of a luminous body.” The vibration 
is not insensible, for, if so, there would not be any light. The ether, 
whatever else it may be, is not a fluid, and to speak of “some 

ower of a luminous body” is mere surplusage. However, when 

r. Jardine says “insensible” we presume he means that we 
cannot catch ether and see its vibrations as vibrations in the 
same sort of way that we can catch a frog and see the circula- 
tion of the blood in his foot; which is true, but not relevant. 

The chapters on reasoning and inference are good, but one speci- 
men of an inference which is given (p. 246) is so doubtful that it 
looks as if covertly intended to illustrate the truth—an important 
one, no doubt—that there is no formal test for the validity of 
inferences of fact. On the vexed question of axioms Mr. Jardine 
adopts a sort of modified empirical theory. He says axioms are 
generalized from a particular necessary inference, and, taking as his 
instance the familiar one that things which are equal to the same 
thing are equal to one another, he gives the following account of 
its origin :— 

The eye and the hand of a primitive man having been trained to work 

together, he applies the hand, outstretched to its farthest limits, to a short 
object ; he sees that the tip of the finger and the point of the thumb co- 
incide with the ends of the thing to be measured ; he has, in other words, 
a certain complex act of perception, the result of which is that he pro- 
nounces the object examined a span in length. At another place and time, 
he applies the same test to another object, with the same result; he re- 
members that the preceding complex act of perception was essentially 
similar to this one; and he infers that the length of the two objects is 
the same. Now, be it observed, this inferenee is not one which he might 
make or not, as he pleased. . . . Thus, a perception of similarity in the 
mental acts by which two objects are known to us is the ground of our 
inferring their equality. But, in making this inference, it is assumed, (1) 
that each of the acts gives us true knowledge of the spatial relations of each 
object, and (2) that these spatial relations have a true, and, to our minds, 
independent existence. 
But, looking a little more into the conditions here assumed or im- 
plied, we shall see that the necessity of the particular inference is, 
in truth, determined by previous experience. The real foundation 
of the axiom, and that which alone makes it of any value, is our 
experience that things are capable of constant measurements at all, 
or that, as it has been well said, we live in a world that stays to 
be counted and measured. This primitive man’s eye and hand are 
trained to work together only by his finding that the relations of 
visible and tangible extension are constant, and therefore a safe guide 
to action. When he says that the length of two objects is the same, 
he does not merely mean that on two particular occasions he got simi- 
lar sensations of muscular tension by stretching his fingers over them; 
he means that he has learnt a constant property of the objects by 
which he can in future compare them with one another and with 
other objects. The practical meaning of the axiom is not that 
things which are equal to the same thing at some one time are 
equal to one another at that time, but that things which have been 
once found equal to the same thing will at all times be found equal 
to one another. But this is a pure matter of fact and lesson 
of experience. The last sentence of our extract shows that Mr. 
Jardine was on the right track, but he has not followed it 
far enough. We have been confined by the exigencies of 
space to picking out such things as we more or less disagree with ; 
but we will give ourselves the pleasure of concluding with one 
word of unqualified assent. We are glad to see that Mr. Jardine, 
with a boldness most rare and commendable in a transcendentalist, 
makes no scruple of dismissing the Absolute as a mere logical 
abstraction. 
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POPULAR TALES OF AGENAIS.* 


N 1867 M. Blade, a French student of the folk-lore of his 
country, published in the Gascon dialect a small collection of 
the popular tales of his native place, ac. They were well 
received by persons of kindred spirit, both in France and in 
Germany, but two defects were pointed out. His stories had been 
brought together with very commendable industry, but he had 
neglected to point out their relation with cognate tales, after the 
recedent established by the masters of comparative mythology. 
‘o obtain such “variantes de faits” as were to be found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Armagnac he has since explored the Landes, Béarn, 
Bigorre, Bas-Comminges, and, above all, Agenais ; and the fruit of 
his inquiries was found sufficient to justify a promise that he will 
publish a second collection of the tales of Armagnac more in- 
structive than the first. In the meanwhile, however, he warns the 
curious that the “variantes de faits” which he has discovered 
under the circumstances are by no means so numerous as might be 
readily believed. On the other hand, he has found in bordering dis- 
tricts many stories to which nothing corresponded in the place of 
his birth. For studying the folk-lore of Agenais he has enjoyed 
exceptional facilities, enabling him to obtain popular stories directly 
from the lips of trustworthy residents; and of this especial 
branch of his studies the result is the work now before us. 

M. Blade is evidently a gentleman a of profiting by judicious 
criticism. To remedy the defect which consists in an omission of 
“variantes de faits,” he has, even in the present collection, availed 
himself of the services of Herr Kohler, the librarian of Weimar, 
already known as the erudite annotator of the Sicilian Tales of 
Laura Gonzenbach, who has —s an appendix of comparative 
notes, in which the affinity of the folk-lore of Agenais to that of 
other nations, however remote, is pointed out. The second defect 
found in the Armagnac collection was that the glossary by 
which it was accompanied was insufficient to satisfy the wants of 
those whose knowledge of French did not include a familiarity 
with the Gascon patois. This he avoids in the present work by 
abstaining from lexicography altogether, and by giving the tales 
entire, first in French proper, then in the dialect of Agenais. Those 
who wish to be very cular on the subject may be grateful to 
receive the information that Agenais was once situated on both 
banks of the Garonne, and that its limits were commensurate with 
those of the ancient bishopric of Agen. The creation, however, in 
1317 of the bishopric of Condom reduced Agenais, both feudal 
and ecclesiastical, to the portion on the right bank, and in this 
alone have the materials for the present collection been obtained. 
Even within this narrow com there are several varieties of 
dialect. The one chosen by M. Blade is that of the commune of 
Agen, a specimen of which, together with the corresponding 
French, may be interesting to some of our readers :— 

Lou rei de Francs partisquéet per sou gran bouiatge, e ovit annados 
francos se passéron sans que tournésse. Sa fenno attendét enquéro un mes ; 
apres partisquét au recere de soun marit. Al cat de tres jours, troubét uno 

d’ase sur soun cami e la metét sur soun col. 

Le roi de France partit pour son grand voyage, et huit années franches se 
passtrent sans qu’il revint. Sa femme attendit encore un mois ; puis elle 
partit & la recherche de son mari. Au bout de trois jours, elle trouva une 
peau d’ane sur son chemin et la mit sur con cou. 

The Spanish flavour of the dialect may be detected by the most 
superficial observer. 

Although the tales are only twenty in number, M. Blade ar- 
ranges them in three classes, the respective attributes of which are 
sharply defined. First come the “ Contes proprement dits,” the 
fictitious nature of which is equally apparent to the listener and 
to the narrator, and which exactly correspond to the German 
“ Miarchen.” Next are what he calls the “ récits,” corresponding 
to the German “ Schwinke,” which, if not true, are at least pro- 
bable, and are commonly facetious in their tone. Thirdly appear the 
“superstitious,” which belong to the category of the religious 
legend, and are generally accepted as true both by the narrator 
and his hearers. The classification is very ingenious, and might 
advantageously be applied to collections of greater pretension. 

The “ contes proprement dits,” or “ Mirchen,” being fragments of 
2 creed which has long ceased to exist, manifesting themselves ina 
form which neither claims nor receives belief, are alone important 
to the student of comparative mythology. In the collection 
before us these are eight in number, consisting of a “ Peau d’Ane,” 
which has little in common with the story of that name rendered 
popular in France by Perrault; tales of a _ of sympathetic 
twins, and of a good and bad sister; a fable which in its essentials 
might have been associated with the name of sop or of Bidpay ; 
a story which curiously combines King Lear with “Cinderella,” 
the youngest sister performing the functions of Cordelia before she 
is delivered from her troubles; a nursery story, and a couple of 
tales nearly alike of a singularly ghastly kind. For all these stories 
equivalents, more or less complete, are found, and readily found, 
by Herr Kohler, in the folk-lore of many countries. Nevertheless, 
exercising the right of choice, arbitrarily perhaps, we call attention 
to three of them, to the exclusion of the rest. 

The nursery story “La leit de Madamo” (Le lait de madame) 
is founded on the same principle of recurrence to the beginning of 
things of which we find a corresponding — in our childish 
story of the “Old Woman who found a Silver Penny.” It runs 
thus 

Madame asks for milk. I go to the cow, and the cow says, “I will give 


* Contes pepuluires, recueillis en Agenais. Par M. Jean Frangois Blade. 
Traduction sie et texte Agenais, suivis de notes comparatives. Par M. 
Reinhold Kohler. Paris: Joseph Baer, 1874. 


you milk, give me fodder.” I go to the meadow, and the meadow says, 
“TI will give you fodder, give me a scythe.” I go to the smith, and the 
smith says, “I will give you a scythe, give me bacon.” I go to the swine, 
and the swine says, “I will give you bacon, give me acorns.” I go to the 
oak, and the oak says, “ Give me wind.” I go to the sea to get wind. The 
sea be-winds me, I be-wind the oak; the oak be-acorns me, I be-acorn the 
swine ; the swine be-bacons me, I be-bacon the smith ; the smith be-scythes 
me, I be-scythe (mow) the meadow ; the meadow be-fodders me, I be-fodder 
the cow ; the cow gives me milk, and I give milk to Madame. 


Following the example of M. Blade, we have avoided peri- 
eat and, making use of the convenient particle “be,” have in- 
¢ rg in a series of barbarous verbs to imitate the Gascon 
idiom :— 

La mer m’esbento, esbenti lou casse ; lou casse m’englando, englandi lou 
pore; lou pore m’enlardo, enlardi lou faure; lou faure m’endaillo, en- 
dailli lou prat; lou prat m’enfeno, enfeni la baco; la baco m’enleito, 
enléiti Madamo. 

Of the two ghastly tales, one of which is a “variante” of the 
other, and to which parallels may be found in our island, the most 
elaborate is ‘“‘La cambo d’or” (La jambe d'or), recounted to M. 
Blade by an old illiterate woman. According to this, a 
beautiful lady, walking downstairs without a candle, fell and 
broke her leg. The afflicted husband called a doctor, who insisted 
that amputation was nec . The operation having been per- 
formed, the husband betook himself to a jeweller, and ordered a 
leg of gold, which so perfectly answered its purpose that the lady 
never limped or used a crutch. At the end of some years the lady 
died, and was buried, by order of her husband, with her costly 
limb; but on the very night after her interment one of the ser- 
vants visited the cemetery, dug up the corpse, took off the golden 
leg, and, returning home, hid it in a closet. On the following 
morning the gravedigger waited on the husband, and informed him 
that the deceased lady was perpetually crying for her golden leg. 
The widower went to the cemetery, and heard the re 
demand ; but he listened rather in than in sorrow, told his 
deceased wife that she was unreasonable (“ Mio, sés pas rasoun- 
ablo } and promised that he would bespeak a mass. The pro- 
mise did not produce the desired result, and shortly afterwards, 
complying with the request of the gravedigger, the husband 
sent a waiting-maid, who heard the complaint reiterated, and 
again promised a mass. This would not do; the gravedigger again 
appeared with his dismal report, and now the husband determined 
to send by real the cemetery. The 
man was fri . Monsu, gausi onsieur, je n'ose 
he objected, but he was forced to obey his mamas pots oe 
Arriving at the cemetery, the unhappy wretch inquired, “Que 
boulés, Madamo ?” (Que voulez-vous, e?); whereupon the 
lady having replied that it was himself she wanted, rose from her 
grave, dragged him underground, and then devoured him. In the 
“ variante,” the gluttony of a girl whose parents, having promised 
her some raw meat, give her the leg of a newly-in corpse, 
leads to a similar result. 

Every one of the “ contes,” distinctively so called, ends with 
these doggrel rhymes, the common-place peroration being appa- 
rently accepted as our children accept the common-place exordium 
“Once upon a time” :— 


E eric cric, E cric cric 
Moun counte es finit ; © Mon conte est fini ; 
E ceric crac E crie crac, 


Moun counte es acabat ; Mon cente est achevé ; 
Passi per moun peat. Je passe par mon pré, 
Ambe uno cuilléro de fabos qui Avec une cuillerée de téves qu’on 
m’on dounat. m’a donnée. 
In the tales belonging to the other two divisions this burden does 
not appear. 

The so-called “ récits” we may pass over, with the remark, how- 
ever, that those included in the collection of M. Blade comprise 
the old story to be found in many places of the man who presents 
a king with an abnormally large vegetable, and receives a sub- 
stantial reward, whereas his avaricious rival, who has heard of 
his good fortune and tempts the monarch with a more valuable 
gift, is reeompensed with the vegetable itself, and that here the 
wise and liberal monarch is no other than Henry IV., who is still 
popular in Gascony. 

Among the so-called “superstitions” is one, “ L’ome a las dens 
roujos ” (‘‘ L’homme aux dents rouges ”), to which even Herr Kéhler 
cannot tind an equivalent in its entirety, although some of the 
details are to be found elsewhere. A marriageable girl turns a 
deaf ear to every suitor, declaring thet she can only take for a 
husband a man with red teeth. After a lapse of seven years 
a man answering to the ideal presents himself. The marriage 
takes place at once, and the next morning the bridegroom 
rises early, goes down to the stable, feeds, saddles, and bridles 
his horse, and gallops out of sight. At nightfall he returns, 
but refuses to say where he has been, and on the day following the 
same incident occurs. When, however, he has departed on the 
third morning his wife, who gives way to a jealous suspicion, tells 
her family what has occurred, and is quieted by her elder brother, 
who promises that on the following day he will ride on the croup 
of the husband's horse. The husband when he is about to de 
hears the brother’s request, and makes no difficulty in allowing fim 
to a up behind ”; but in the course of their journey the brother 
drinks the water of a fountain which sends him into a deep sleep, 
and it is not until sunset that he is awakened by the husband, 
whom he accompanies home, bringing with hi no information. 
Next morning the stratagem is repeated, the brother resolving on 
this occasion to abstain from the water of the fountain: but his 
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resolution is overcome by him of the red teeth, who makes him 
thirsty by giving him a large piece of salted pork, and the result 
is the same as before. Moved by the tears of his sister, a younger 
brother undertakes the required task, promising to abstain both from 
somniferous water and from salted pork, and, in accordance with 
the old traditional precedent in favour of younger soas and third 
trials, carries out his design. Like his senior, he accompanied his 
brother-in-law on the croup of the horse, and, the fountain safely 
, they came to a field, where some men were digging. 

ing that he wished to speak with these, he of the red teeth de- 
sired ‘his comrade to hold the horse, but the lad fastened it toa 
tree and crept behind him. At the end of an hour he came to 
some meadows so barren that one might have gathered salt there 
( que iauidn poudut amassa de sal”), but the cattle were extremely 

. A few steps further brought him to meadows where the grass 
grew high above his head, while the cattle there were miserably 
thin. Still further on he came to ordinary meadows, where goats 
of ordinary size were feeding. The meadows traversed, the man of 
the red teeth proceeded to a small church, which he entered, closing 
the door after him. The lad followed, still, as he thought, unseen, 
and peeping through a keyhole saw an altar, with one candle much 
shorter than the others. The priest who celebrated mass was 
assisted by the man with the red teeth, and during the ceremony 
numbers of little birds came from all directions and vainly tapped 
at the windows for admittance. When mass was over the 
assistant closed the book and extinguished the candles, which was 
a signal for the lad to regain the horse as speedily as possible. 
At night both the travellers reached home, and the lad, recounting 
at supper-time all that he had seen, asked the man with 
the red teeth why he did not stop to s with the 
diggers, but received no reply. In answer to the questions re- 
specting the other objects which had engaged his attention, he 
was informed that the fat cattle in the barren meadows were the 
souls of the blessed in Paradise, that the lean cattle in the fertile 
meadows were the souls in Hell, and that the others were souls in 
Purgatory; that the priest who celebrated mass in the small 
church was the Deity himself, and that the little birds were the 
souls of unbaptized children who would never enter Paradise. 
To the last question, why one candle was shorter than the rest, 
the answer was that a man who had seen so much as the inquirer 
had no more to learn in this world; that the short candle 
was his own life, and that he would enter Paradise at once. 

In this grim story there is something almost Dantesque. The 
men who dig doubtless represent the grave, which has no place 
in an account of the other world. But why the enlightened being 
should have red teeth, and on that account should be chosen for 
a husband by an ordinary earthly damsel, it is hard to conjecture. 
May we be allowed to surmise that the theological allegory has 
been fitted on to a story of a totally different Kind ? 


KEY ON LANGUAGE.* 


XCEPT on the supposition that Mr. Key is right in all that 
he says, and that the philologists from whom he differs are 
all wrong, the publication of this work must almost be regarded 
as a misfortune. The book may contain—we will admit at once 
that it does contain—much excellent matter; and amongst the 
multitude of words examined in it, many are explained more suc- 
cessfully perhaps than they have been explained before. In short, 
not a few of Mr. Key's etymologies are ingenious, many plausible, 
many undoubtedly true; and for this very reason it 1s the more 
to be regretted that his system generally should be practically a 
declaration of war against the rules accepted by the majority of 
competent philologists. Whena science has to all outward seeming 
advanced steadily under conditions which appear constantly 
to throw an increasing light on difficult questions, and at each 
step to clear the way for further discoveries, it is, to say the least, 
unlucky that we should be thrown back by an onslaught which 
seems to throw everything into confusion, and to strike from under" 
our feet a foundation on which we had begun to some trust. 
But in any case regret is useless. If Mr. Key 1s right, then we 
must reconcile ourselves as best we may to reconstructing, if 
we can, to better purpose the scaffolding which he has shaken or 
pulled to pieces ; and if he is not right, our duty is to warn others 
to take good heed before they follow his guidance, and to test 
his assertions at every step. 

Of Mr. Key himself we would with all respect. He has 
continued to an advanced age studies which toa man of less enerzy 
would probably long since have become irksome, and he has per- 
severed in them with the zeal of a discoverer. He cannot, how- 
ever, fail to see that, unless his own footing is thoroughly sure, the 
extension of his labours can but multiply mistakes and increase 
the chances of misleading the unwary. The matter becomes more 
serious when we learn that this volume on Language, which has 
grown out of the Lectures on Comparative Grammar delivered in 
University College during the last thirty years, is put forth by way 
of introduction to a Latin Dictionary already near its completion. 
From these pages we are to gather the reasons on which the 
innovations made in the Dictionary have been grounded, and none 
who read them will doubt that these innovations will be sufficiently 
great and startling. The only question calling for an answer is 
whether they have been made on good grounds, or whether his 
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method does not savour rather of perverseness; for to perverse- 
ness, we fear, it must be ascribed, if he has not taken sufficient 
pains to understand the position of philologists whom he re- 
gards as his opponents, and if he has wilfully confined him- 
self within limits which prevent him from taking an adequate 
view of his subject. he preface to the present volume 
justifies the suspicion that this is the case. We are told that 
the illustrations of the author's arguments have been drawn chiefly 
from the Latin language, as being the special line of his 
own studies; that Sanskrit has not been made the one basis of his 
inquiries; and that the high claims of superiority put forward in 
favour of this la are grounded on gross exaggeration of its 
merits. It would have been well had Mr. Key named the philologists 
who insist that Sanskrit should be made the one basis of inquiry, or 
who claim for it any special merit over other cognate languages. 
It is not a question of merit, whatever may be the meaning of the 
word as used here, but of the aid which it may give in the great 
work of determining the precise affinities, and so of furnishi 
an exact classification of the varieties, of Aryan speech. The 
scholars who first made Sanskrit known in Europe may have felt 
a pardonable enthusiasm as they exumined a language which is 
certainly a very noble instrument of thought; but it may be 
doubted whether they committed themselves to decided opinions 
of its superiority over Greek and Latin. Mr. Key quotes the 
remark of Mr. Whitney that Sanskrit comes next in importance to 
Latin and Greek. It would be nearer the truth to say that all 
three are equally important, although the fact may still remain 
that the lack of Sanskrit must have indefinitely checked the 
growth of comparative philology, and that even the discovery 
of verbs in - on Lithuanian soil would have been scarcely an 
adequate compensation for it. 

Tothis deliberate narrowing of the author's horizon may be attri- 
buted almost, if not quite, all the faults which run through the book. 
Starting from the position that “the mimetic language of sound 
has in it a power to represent ideas that belong to the sight, to 
morals, and even to negation,” he naturally finds himself in oppo- 
sition to the philologists who have been supposed to sneer at the 
“ bow-wow” origin of lanruage. Whatever is to be said about 
phonetic types, it might have been thought that the theory of a 
_— faculty granted to man for the discovery of those types, and 
then never used again, was dead and buried, and might well be left 
alone. But in his anxiety to show that even onomatopoetic words 
like “cuckoo” are not to be louked upon as barren, Mr. Key 
enters on an examination of roots, in which the mischief of 
drawing his illustrations from one or two languages soon becomes 
evident. If words in Greek or Latin seem to him to exhibit the 
root of which he is in search, they are straightway assigned to the 
same source, even though there may be words in the same or in other 
cognate languages which should at the least arrest his judgment, 
even if they fail to force on him a different conclusion. Thus the 
sound denoted by the word whirr would, in his opinion, serve well 
“as a natural symbol of the idea of revolution”; and this symbol 
he traces not only through the French virer, the English veer, and 
such words as whtrl, worm, warp, the Latin varus and varices, but 
through the more questionable words cervix, rapdcow, torqueo, and 
many more. 

Among the processes which have contributed to the growth of 
language, the decapitation of words holds in this volume a promi- 
nent place. From this process Latin has, it would seem, suffered 
in a special degree, if that may be called suffering which has 
largely extended its vocabulary; but the mode in which the 
likeness of one Latin word to another or to a Greek word is 
often caught at, while there remain other words which should be 
taken into account before settling the point, lies open to grave sus- 

icion, and ought to ay fee reader always on his guard. Mr. 

‘ey’s treatment of the Latin esse at the beginning of his book 
should serve as a warning. The fact that in Latin there is a verb 
esse “to be,” and a verb esse “ to eat,” is taken to justify the con- 
clusion that both verbs came from the same source, and that esse 
had for its oldest meaning “to eat ” and not “to be.” This fact is 
further urged as an explanation of the irregularities found every- 
where in what are called substantive verbs. Yet we may note 
that if this change took place in the meaning of the Latin esse, it 
could not have done so in the case of the Latin fuo, fui, or the 
Greek gw, giut, or the English be. Mr. Key himself admits the 
existence of the root as, denoting breath, and traces it in the Latin 
animus and anima, although he does not care to connect these with 
the Sanskrit asu and atman. We may note further the likelihood 
that the Latin fui and the cognate words in other languages were 
formed from an analogous root denoting breath, and traceable in 
Pavana, Favonius, Pan, Ventus. We may also note the fact that 
the roots ad and as retain a distinct existence in the Sanskrit, 
Gothic, and Slavonic dialects as well as in Greek, Latin, and 
English; and hence we may fairly refuse to follow Mr. Key in a 
conclusion inconsistent with his own statements about the Greek 
Gveuog and the Latin anima. We become still more reluctant to 
submit to his guidance on being invited to plunge into his 
wilderness of decapitated words. ‘“ Remus, older resmus,” we are 
told, “and ip-ico-w, have their probable origin in uel of uello, 
‘pull.’” We are thus taken back to the root which has been 
already cited as the excellent symbol of revolution, in spite of the 
fact that the older vesmus points still more clearly than remus to 
the Greek iosrusc, and that having reached this word we are bound 
to take into account such manifestly cognate words as the Sanskrit 
aritra, the Greek doorpoy, and the Latin aratrum. The Sanskrit 
word, with its meaning of rudder instead of plough, may suggest a 
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whether the first earing was with keels or on dry land; 

t it throws no doubt on the affinity of the Latin remus with 
words which can have nothing to do with the root vel in vello. 

Elsewhere Mr. Key speaks severely of the etymological system 
of Varro, who did not hesitate to derive “ ager ab agendo, colles a 
colendo, fundus quod fundit quotquot annis multa.” Itis not easy 
to see how some of his own explanations differ materially from the 
conjectures of the Roman writer, who could do little more than 
guess within the limits of his own language. Thus we have the 
conjecture that dana, which is set down among decapitated words, 
is for wellana, from uello, and that it is connected with vellus and 
the English wool. Why are we not told that the Greek has \ayvy 
and x\awa, with other words of which we cannot lose sight in ac- 
counting for the Latin lana? Why, again, when the Latin dac is 
com with the Greek yada yé\axrog, “ and perhaps milk,” are we 
not told that the English word with the Latin mudgere mulcere and 
the Greek auidyw seem to be directly connected with a large tribe and 
many families of words with which ya\a and Jae can have only a 
remote affinity, if they have any at all? Not less doubtful is 
the paradox that the three trios of words—(1) ayafor, dpeavwr, 
apiaroc; (2) bonus, melior, optimus; (3) good, better, best—have 
each and all only one common root, and that the same may 
be said of (1) malus, pejor, pessimus, and (2) evil, worse, 
worst. We have not space to give the several steps by 
means of which Mr. Key performs this wonderful feat of etymolo- 
gical legerdemain ; but when he assumes that @ya%oc and our goed 
are one, and that “so also are our better with BeArsv0c, Bevrspoc, 
bonus, and bene,” we may mark that some words clearly expressing 
comparisons of merit from physical qualities or conditions, as ézAo- 
Tepoc, ¢eorspoc, are kept out of sight. Their existence at the least 
renders his demonstration incomplete, and lessens our inclination to 
adopt his suggestions even when there is nothing to call their 
plausibility into question. Our reluctance brings us to a full stop 
when, by way of showing that son and daughter, viog and jiltus, 
are only variations of form from the same root, we are told that 
the root of our see, Gsehen, “ is the base of o(«)x-szrw and of s(e)cio 
‘know,’ and only slightly modified in s(e)p-ecto, softened from 
sek-ekto.” We confess that on this subject the speculations of the 
school to which Mr. Key is so vehemently opposed seem to us in- 
definitely nearer the truth. 


The chapters on accent in Greek and Latin are far more deserving | 
of attention. It may be possible to read Greek so as to preserve | 


both accent and quantity, but it is not the less a fact that the ac- 
centuation of a vast number of Greek words has during the last 
four or five and twenty centuries undergone a change. Without 
going to Greek at all, and keeping to the history of our own lan- 
guage through only two or three centuries, the conclusion is forced 


= us that similar changes, in a like direction, are common to . 
la 


nguages. Mr. Key has rightly insisted that this tendency to 
abbreviation had long before the time of the grammarians, 
who could do no more than hand down what they had received by 
tradition, and who therefore cannot be regarded as independent 
judges. All that he here says well deserves to be carefully consi- 
dered, although any change in modern practice is perhaps not to 
be hoped for. Mr. Key is always bold, and he boldly avows his 
conclusion that “ the accentual marks as now printed in our 
editions of Greek are altogether an anachronism,” nor does he con- 
ceal his admiration of the scholars who have had the courage to 
print Greek unaccented. Speaking of the accentuation of poems 
sent in by candidates for the Porson prize in accordance with 
the terms of the founder’s will, he admits that the practice would 
have its advantages if the rhythm of the verse were improved by 
the due distribution of accents. “ But,” he asks, “is this so? 
Does any one of the competitors ever think about the accents 
before the verses are completed? Nay, does it not at times happen 
that one does the composition and then gets a friend better versed 
in the abstruse doctrines to supply the required marks?” A ques- 
tion of fact can surely be answered without difficulty. If the 
charge be admitted, the sooner that a sham is put away the better. 
Certainly the number of Greek words in old writers which in any 
way need to be distinguished by accents is few indeed ; nor can 
any plea but that of general necessity be admitted for a custom 
which has nothing but its prettiness to recommend it. 


MY STORY.* 


fundamental idea of Mrs. Macquoid’s latest novel is good, 
if not very original. To trace the gradual development of a 
girl from the lowest depths of girlish silliness, temper, and irra- 
tional pride, into a wise and noble womanhood, has been attempted 
more once by our lady analysts. But we have rarely been 
satisfied with the result. Either the space of a three-volume novel 
is too short, or the events are necessarily too weak to give suffi- 
cient reason why; or there may be a third explanation, that the 
art of the writers in question has been imperfect ; but, whatever 
the cause may be, the books whieh found their interest on this moral 
development are almost always vague, abrupt, and baseless. 
My Story, though pretty and interesting asa narrative, fails as 
a work both of artistic completeness and intellectual evolution. 
Gertrude Stewart, who tells her own history, is in the beginning 
almost all that a good girl ought not to be. She is imnocent cer- 
tainly, as befits a child of seventeen, at which age her autobiography 
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begins; but she is proud, ignorant, shallow, undiscerning ; she does 
not seem to be much troubled witha conscience ; and her ignorance 
of possible evil resulting from over-familiarity with men is less 
like innocence in its highest sense than like wilfulness and 
stolidity. People call her in the book by sweet names; and, being 
the heroine, by virtue of her réle every one loves her. She 
subjugates the grave and the learned, the strong and the noble, 
equally with the vain and the superficial; men fall in love with 
her at sight, and hearts go down before her like ninepins im a 
bowling alley; she has four offers of marriage from the four 
walking gentlemen of the narrative, one of whom, the un- 
principled Eugéne Vaucresson, first tries her with dishonourable 
methods, then goes down on his knees beseeching her to marry 
him. She creeps into the hearts of cold, passionless, virtuous 
women ; the sick rejoice in her presence; the peevish lay aside 
their petulance, the malicious their malice, for her sake; yet we 
see no reason for all this magic. Pert, selfish, hard, ill-tempered, 
the portrait she draws of herself is anything rather than be- 
witching. Hence the wealth of love with which she is dowered 
in wag? eons through the pages of My Story is a puzzle which 
Mrs. Macquoid has not been artist enough to solve either by sug- 
gestion or description. 

The backbone of the story is very simple. It consists merely of 
two facts—the forced marriage of a girl of seventeen to a man 
she does not love, and her gradually learning to understand his 
true value and to love him in consequence. All the rest 
is adventitious embroidery, and very little of it is true evolution. 
The circumstances in which Gertrude Stewart is united to Cap- 
tain Brand are, we think, scarcely so desperate as to warrant 
such an act of tyranny and dishonour masked as kindness and 
chivalrous protection. She is sailing with her mother from 
Tasmania to England in a certain small vessel called the Adelaide. 
Her mother is very ill, and on her fancied death-bed insists on the 
child’s marrying Captain Brand, the rough, grave, resolute, and 
love-sick master of the vessel. Gertrude is too foolish and too 
frichtened to refuse, and therefore goes through the ceremony, which 
itis understood is to be only a ceremony for the next two years ; and 
her mother dies in the storm that shipwrecks them a few days 
after. Now this ultra-morality is one of the points on which we 
oppose so many of our lady writers. No man of honour could have 
proposed or enforced a marriage with such a child as Gertrude, 
and under the conditions of her openly expressed repugnance. As 
master of the ship Captain Brand was as much the girl's protector 
for the rest of the voyage as if he had been her father or hus- 
band ; and if Mrs. Stewart had wished to leave him guardian to her 
daughter, so as to continue that protection when she landed, she 
could have done so—certainly until such time as her husband and 
Gertrude’s father, still living in Tasmania, should decide what to do 
with and for her, whether to keep her in England among his friends 
or to have her back with him in Tasmania. 7 was surely a 
cruel, a clumsy, and a wholly unnecessary act of guardianship ; 
and one that from the first sets us at odds Fith Canton: 
Brand. In the search after something superior to the serviceable 
homespun of everyday morality, Mrs. Macquoid has fallen into 
the extreme of high falutin’; and has made her hero less than 
an ordi gentleman, because endeavouring to make him more 
than an honest man. This precious lage, still further to 
sent gg matters and make poor Gertrude’s life more of a 

en to her, is to be kept a profound secret from the world 
at large. In which case what halen of the protection sup- 
posed to be involved in it? Captain Brand leaves his girl-wife 
in the charge of her mother’s friend, Mme. La Peyre, and goes off 
to sea again, just as he would have done had they not been married 
at all. And Gertrude lives in Devonshire as Miss Stewart, and 
does her silly flirtings, and her no less silly deceits, with the quite 
unnecessary addition of a secret marriage with a man she hates to 
make her miserable, all the same as if she had no such shadowy 
protection between her and the consequences of her girlish in- 
experience and self-will. So that it really does no to an 
one ; save to complicate matters, as we said, and render the boy-and- 
girl flirtation between Eugéne Vaucresson and herself @ mis- 


emeanour verging on a crime rather than an innocent and natural 


suddenly bursts into the fondest and most satisfactory state of con- 
jugal passion, like one of those flowers which are so long in forming 
the bud, but which break into blossom in anight. Im all this 
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If the secret marriage with Captain Brand is a mistake, looked == 
-__ at either as the act of an honest man or as a measure of precaution = 
and protection, the gradual change wrought in Gertrude’s mind a 
a from loathing to love is too causeless and tuo sudden. Had Mis. eS 
Macquoid thrown husband and wife more together, and elaborated — 
her picture more minutely, so that the reader could follow step by _ 
step the stow but intelligible growth of Gertrude’s feeling—from _ 
gratitude to respect, from respect to liking, from liking to leve— og 
| she would have produced a tender and touching story. As it is, _ 
occasionally, and then as nothing but 
| @ muite adorer, veiling his intrinsic worth behind a rough exterior ; 7 
ee betes and the fact of their marriage more than to any- _ 
| — for the change in his bride’s heart which he is sighing for ; 33 
rough and jealous about her flirtations—as was perhaps natural, ee 
| but was certainly not winning; seeing her only on snatehed and _ 
| hurried visits, and leaving her for long intervals when there was F 
no influence whatever to work any kind of change in her. gg 
And then all at once, because, angry at her deceit and in _ 
despair at her dislike, he gives her up, offers to break their _ 
marriage and set her free to marry her young lover Eugéne, she _ 
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Mrs. Macquoid has missed her opportunity, and given us thin 
scratched work instead of the pains elaboration demanded by 
the subject. 

In other things too we find signs of haste, and of that terrible 

of material which — so much hammering out to 
make it cover the space assigned ; as in the pseudo-graphic descrip- 
tions —— and people—descriptions, however, treated more in- 
ventorially than graphically in those wearisome little stopgaps rather 
than episodes which bring in the French villagers and the market 
and the postman, with others; and especially in the hazy, meander- 
ing, unanchored personality and history of Mrs. Dayrell, who fulfils 
we know not what intention, and of whom we never can determine 
whether she is a maniac or a fool, an opium-drinker or simply an 
empty-headed woman warped by vanity and love of contradiction. 
If she is meant to be a warning to Gertrude not to indulge in con- 
tradictoriness of temper, not to be self-willed or silly, and to love her 
husband as a good young woman should, we ought to see more both 
of the cause of her own wreck and the effect on the girl. As it is, she 
is very much ofa bore. And why poor Mr. Dayrell should have been 
brought back to such a miserable ghost of his former wife, such 
a sick shadow of life and the past, and then sent off again while 
she cries and dies, seems to us needless cruelty and boredom. The 
whole episode of Mrs. Dayrell is purposeless; but that indeed is 
the dominant characteristic and central fault of My Story. It 
wants grip and vitality, an intelligible aim, and a stedfast inten- 
tion ; it flounders, is vague, fails for lack of knitting up, for lack 
of definite design ; but it is pretty, and, had it been well worked 
out, would have been a charming bit of analytical biography. 

We think Mrs. Macquoid hard on Eugéne Vaucresson. He 
is too young to be the systematic, cold-blooded seducer she 
has made him. Boy and girl as he and Gertrude were in 
the beginning, he would have been either more reticent or 
more romantic. The Abbé, his tutor, told him that Gertrude 
was married. The passion of these two young people flamed 
quick and high on very short notice; and to prevent danger the 
yo reprobate is put on his honour with Gertrude’s secret 
confided to him. Instead of feeling that this is a barrier between 
them which he may not attempt to overcome, or, more romantically, 
if less chivalrously, resolving to brave everything for the woman he 
loves, he quietly acquiesces in the arrangement by which he is 
minded to profit, according to the received ideas of the relations for 
the most part existing between young French wives and the 
unmarried men who visit them. All this becomes revealed to 
Gertrude by one look; but we question whether a girl of her 
stamp would not have condoned these presumptuous thoughts 
and dishonourable promptings when the dear sinner makes atone- 
ment by asking her in honourable marriage. “ Not wisely, but too 
well,” carries its own forgiveness with it too easily, and Gertrude 
shows no sign of a code or conscience higher or purer than that of 
her sisters. She saysa great deal to be sure, but, as she behaves very 
badly, we may fae her words as more sound than sense. The 
faults of youth require a great many of the loveable qualities of 
youth to make them bearable. We are apt to underrate the extent 
of a girl’s ignorance, and scarcely can understand the stolid indif- 
ference to the feelings of others which is the product. Nothing is 
so cruel as youth, nothing makes such large demands on our 

tience. Mingled then with all its absurdities, its denseness, its 

ess, there ought to be the ever-growing germs of a nobler and 
der maturity. We look in vain for anything in Gertrude 
tewart greater than girlish fear for her girlish faults, and the 
character seems to us as crude and undeveloped at the end as it was 
at the beginning. The only change init is that she has transferred 
to her lawful husband the love, if her fancy can be called by that 
name, which she had given in the first interview to Eugéne, and that 
she is content with the queer choice her mother made for her on 
board the Adelaide. Mrs. Macquoid had better possibilities than 
this under her hand, had she cared to use them; and we repeat 
that she has let slip an opportunity for good and careful delinea- 
tion, and an interesting study of female character. We would 
recommend her also to ease the joints of her style. At present 
it goes by a series of spasmodic jerks which make continuous 
reading fatiguing; and her English French, with real French 
phrases interlarded, is simply detestable. 


OUR SKETCHING CLUB.* 


N? book on landscape art containing a reproduction of the 
lessons and woodcuts in Mr. Ruskin’s Elements of ing 
could by any ingenuity of the compiler be made absolutely worth- 
less, but Mr. St. John Tyrwhitt has done much towards rendering 
this reproduction ridiculous and irritating. In a recent letter Mr. 
Ruskin represents himself as much less good-natured than he used 
to be. It would be impertinent to contradict him on so personal 
a matter, but to us it seems that to entrust his Elements of Draw- 
ing to Mr. Tyrwhitt, and then to say that he is satisfied with the 
treatment they have received, proves not only that he is more good- 
natured than he was in his early days, but also that he has entirely 
lost all his old fastidious feelings about style, and his dislike to seeing 
the English mutilated and misapplied. How the 
‘“*Fessor,” as he is called in this would-be facetious book, could read 
half a dozen lines of it without being impelled to write an in- 
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og Fors on the subject is, and will remain, a mystery, 
ess Mr. Ruskin himself explains the cause of his astound- 
ing good-nature. He confesses to not having read the whole of 
the book. Let him be advised by those who have read it to lend 
any copies he may possess as the surest way of getting rid of them, 
for who knows what might happen did the “’Fessor ” open at some 
particularly objectionable passage when suffering from an attack 
of the ill humour of which he sometimes so pathetically complains ? 
Mr. Ruskin saysthat Mr. Tyrwhitt is better acquainted with some pro- 
cesses of water-colour sketching than he is. To judge by the frontis- 
piece, it would seem that Mr. Tyrwhitt is also acquainted with some 
process of drawing horses unknown to art and unlike anything in 
nature. However, the grave fault of this book is that all sorts of 
things are dragged in which have no real connexion with what one 
would suppose from the title to be the subject of the book. It 
is time that a protest should be made against a fashion that is 
gaining ground, the fashion of throwing information meant to be 
popular into the form of a romance. Why should a silly and in- 
congruous love story be mixed up with a treutise on astronomy, or 
wild and impossible adventures be required to make the account of 
foreign explorations palatable? It is a fatal mistake to teach 
young people that everything in the form of information is to be 
served up to them minced fine and flavoured, or almost disguised, 
with amusing stories and elegant extracts. Landscape-sketching 
is surely a subject of sufficient interest for those who sketch to 
make them desire a good technical book with clearly defined 
teaching. Disquisitions on myths, Tennyson, wings, or Martin 
Luther, however instructive in themselves, could very well be 
dispensed with. Surely an intelligent girl could find pleasure in 
being taught how to draw a fir-tree, without requiring a running 
accompaniment of slang and poor jokes from her drawing-master 
during the lesson. There are people who enjoy a country view 
without a fox and a pack of hounds in full ery to give it life. 

In the preface to this book Mr. Tyrwhitt speaks of “ the hetero- 
geneous nature of its contents.” But, much as his “ friends on the 
other side” may approve of the story, or approve of the sketching 
instructions, it will not be easy on this side of the Atlantic to 
admire more than one at a time. When Mr. Tyrwhitt gives Mr. 
Ruskin’s lessons in sketching as they were set forth in the Elements 
of Drawing he leaves nothing to be desired. If all Mr. Ruskin’s 
works were of the same practical quality as this one it would be 
well for his readers. And between Mr. Ruskin pure and Mr. Tyr- 
whitt pure there is a middle zone of sketching lessons, which are 
Mr. Tyrwhitt’s in language but Mr. Ruskin’s in feeling. We have 
no fault to find with what they teach. No two drawing-masters 
follow the same method. Nor does any pupil wholly obey his master. 
We may doubt the value of some of Mr. Tyrwhitt’s methods— 
as, for example, where, speaking in a general way, he recommends 
his readers to float their colour on “as wet as possible at first ” in 
all the light tints; and to use it “ rather thick, so as to crumble on 
the paper, in the darks”; but these are matters of detail. The 
present fashion, especially among amateurs, is to use body colour 
very largely; and for rapid sketching the method has many ad- 
vantages; but here again doctors differ. If this part of Mr. 
Tyrwhitt’s book is good, though not so good as that which 
he borrows directly from Mr. Ruskin, it is good only in sub- 
stance. The language in which the instruction is conveyed can 
only be characterized as “slangy.” With this drawback, the 
directions for mixing, the lists of pigments to be employed, 
and the general drift of the instructions are quite equal 
to those in a fairly good professional drawing-book. — It 
sometimes rises above this level; and, strange to say, Mr. Tyr- 
whitt, fond as he is of slang, avoids painter's slang for the most 
part. He describes landscape, and especially landscape in its 
relation to colour, with ease and clearness, and if painting in 
water-colour could by any means be acquired by reading, this 
treatise on the art, in as far as it is concerned with art, would 
be found most useful. But we can hardly believe that an enthusiast 
for painting will be satisfied every here and there to pause for 
a parenthetical love scene; and, on the other hand, we are 
certain that the thoroughpaced novel-reader will skip the lessons 
wholesale. The idea of the book, which is to encourage people living 
in the country to establish sketching clubs with an experienced 
paid critic, not an amateur, as judge of the work done, is an 
excellent one. Those, however, who have tried the experiment 
know the difficulties of managing such societies, as the mem- 
bers do not generally consist of the charming chatelaines, 
daring JDianas, and accomplished young men to be found 
in Our Sketching Club. If it is well received by Mr. Tyr- 
whitt’s American friends, there is every probability that the 
next thing they will ask him to undertake will be a love story 
flavoured with landscape art, to match this book on landscape art 
flavoured with love. He will then be able to develop his 
characters a little more, and perhaps to supply another heroine as 
interesting and well worthy of study as May Langdale. From 
little bits of description taken at random we find she was an 
orphan looking very grand. ‘“ She had a faint remembrance of 
many kisses from her father, swarthy and splendid.” “She did 
look like Isis in good earnest, rather grand, and inscrutable in 
repose no man could break”; “hopelessly grave and agreeable” ; 
Ks - certainly grows on her, but she can let out now and then.” 
“The girl waxed strong in the shade.” “She had purple hairand 
a keen aie beak,” “ dark Pupils versus blue, with the gallantest 
figure and tightest of habits.” She had “a great contralto laugh,” 


}and a “soft, shrewd voice,” liked “champagne at dinner, and 
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coffee and cream afterwards.” Mr. Browning's lines admirably 
escr _worthy suit, and leaves Avice to prepare a way to it by intriguing 
| with Vernon, and using him to open Hope’s eyes to the new state of 


ibe May and Charlie Cawthorne her lover :— 
What so wild as words are ? 
I and thou 
In debate as birds are, 
‘Hawk on bough ! 
for their words are wild, and they alternately coo and pull each 
other's eyes out. 

To demonstrate Mr. Tyrwhitt’s power as a melodramatic writer, 
it is only necessary to quote a scene between Charlie and May :— 
“ He looked at her almost savagely for a moment, for they had defied 
each other, and their ancient blood rose the more merrily to that 
tune, for that they loved each other, and felt their mutual power 
of infliction; that fond rage and tender cruelty of quarrel, the 
temptation of Anteros! But Charles's good angel was behind 
him.” This good angel presently comes to the front and leads him 
to May, where in a milder mood, and her ancient blood 
in a less disturbed state, she sits in the library. “He 
entered, and found May alone; white silk, on a green velvet 
ottoman; dark night of hair, cheeks flushed like faint 
sunset, eyes starry and fevered. There wasa look of grief about 
her, and all his heart went out to her, once for all and without 
return, for ever and ever.” English readers would infer from this that 
Charlie's love was ‘unreturned, but Americans will know better. 
The most remarkable fact connected with this young couple, who 
are at last married and live happy ever after, is that they declined 
wedding presents, and that once a year since their marriage a set of 
bells which they and their friends gave to a minster “ break out 
impatiently, and will not be restrained . . . . peal on peal, and 
wreath on wreath, as swollen with deep thunder and mellow rain, 
the torrent of their passionate fugues spreads all abroad.” Lady 
Susan Cawthorne’s conversation will be an admirable model upon 
which the young ladies of America can form their style. When her 
son seems a backward wooer, not quite knowing whether he had 
better “square the concern,” which a to mean propose for May 
before he starts on a foreign tour, Lady Susan says to her, “ I’ve no 
notion ofa great man’s caring so little for his old mother's little games, 
and going off to Jericho just when she has asked the beauty of all 
England to come and stay in a country house with him.... I 
do, in my heart, think that he is just like the rest of them, and 
would go mad if he thought he should lose you; and I think he is 
learning to know that too. And really he may learn it best of all 
at his Jerichoes.” May, having been already described as a very 

roud English girl, must have found this sort of conversation de- 
ightful and worthy of a mother-in-law to be. We do not take 
leave of Mr. Tyrwhitt in the orthodox way of hoping soon to see him 
again, nor can we help wishing that Mr. Ruskin had entrusted to 
other hands the republication and explanation of his Elements of 
Drawing. 


SMEDLEY’S DRAMATIC POEMS.* 


AP the favourable reception of Lady Grace it was natural 
that Miss Smedley should make another essay in dramatic 
poetry. She had shown several qualifications for the task, especi- 
ally the power of infusing into a modern plot a spice of romance, 
and of varying well-sustained dialogue with interesting situations. 
Lady Grace, indeed, narrowly escaped being suitable as an acting 
play; whereas the two dramatic poems now published strike us as 
more distinctly destined for the study or the closet, inasmuch as 
they are concerned rather with domestic problems than with the 
tangled web of fashionable comedy. Yet Blind Love and Cyril 
are neither of them deficient in plot, though marked by a deeper 
seriousness, a more distinct moral, than Lady Grace. The story 
of Blind Love resembles the story of the “ Maid of Malines” in 
Lord Lytton’s Pilgrims of the Rhine, with the substitution of 
Lucille for Hope, and of Julie for Avice, and one or two more 
mutata nomina ; but the skill and delicacy with which it is treated 
give the poem an original character. Let us take a glance at the 
characters and incidents, In the home of an old man, Damer 
Grey, lives his blind son Raymond, whose devoted nurse and 
betrothed is his orphan cousin Hope, a tender, unselfish girl, for 
whom indeed true ‘be might well be expected to run smooth. 
No hindrance to it arises from the unrequited love of one Vernon, 
an admirer of Hope, and a friend of both the Greys; and little is 
to be feared from the beauty (which Raymond cannot gee) of 
Hope’s cousin and fellow-orphan, Avice, a new comer to her uncle’s 
roof through the death of a mother who had married beneath 
her. This somewhat shrewish damsel rates and teases and taunts 
the lovers with very little sympathy for her sweet-tempered cousin 
Hope, and just the faintest predilection for an occasional spar or 
word-fence with clever, curious, tentative Raymond. But soon 
the positions are altered. A clever surgeon restores Raymond to 
sight, and at the interview at which he designs to make the first 
use of the recovered sense in recognizing his good angel Hope, the 
tricksy Avice thrusts herself in his way just as his eyes are un- 
, and we are made to feel that moral blindness may in- 

volve greater misery to Raymond and his friends than the physical 
affliction which till now had kept him a not unwilling prisoner 
in the silken bondage of Hope. There is much clever character- 
drawing in the scenes that follow. “Nemo repente fuit tur- 
pissimus,” and neither Raymond nor Avice resort without 
compunction and doubt to the eventual step which shall crush the 


* Two Dramatic Poems. By Menelia Bute Smedley. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 


trustful Hope. Impetuous Raymond, manlike, presses his un- 


things. Old Grey, a more pronounced and prominent personage than 
we can afford space to exhibit here, suspects what is going on, 
hurries on a union between his son and Hope, and, but a day before 
it is to take place, intercepts a groom with a letter arranging an 
elopement between Raymond and Avice. The truth breaks fully 
upon Hope, and in a spirit of self-sacrifice she relieves her 
cousins from the necessity of an elopement by pathetically joining 
their treacherous hands. In the last act comes the bitter rvs 
of all this strangely sown misery. While Hope is drooping into 
her grave, with one object only in her remnant of life, to reconcile 
her betrayers to the old father who watches her pillow, Raymond 
and Avice have discovered that to wed in haste is to repent at 
leisure; and the ambition of the former, who has attained high 
office in a twelvemonth (as none but a lady’s hero could do), is 
satisfied at the same time that he discovers reason for distrust 
and dissatisfaction as to his wife, whose manners are lighter 
than those of Cesar’s wife should be. At this point Damer 
Grey brings Raymond to Hope’s dying bed, whither, unknown 
to him, Avice, in an impulse of repentance and returning love, 
has fled for counsel and means of reconcilement; and after a 
touching meeting, Hope, as she passes away, bids her old love 
take her supplanter back, and “ let the first never be remembered 
more.” 

Our readers will perhaps remember that this dénowement 
is different from that of the tale in the Pilgrims of the Rhine, 
where the cycle of fate or fortune brings back St. Amand to his 
blindness and his old love; but it must be owned that Miss 
Smedley’s plot is more natural, and has more human interest 
in it, and it is worked out with much real pathos. Nor is the de- 
lineation of character less remarkable. We refer not so much to the 
—_ of an ideal saint like Hope as to the power of realizing a 

lind man’s modes of thought and sense, his ways of measuring 
distances, 
Testing remembrances, collecting facts, 
Resolving doubts ; 
as one whose pride it is in his blind life 
To see with others’ eyes effectively. 


No less true and refined is the touch which makes Raymond 
divine and interpret the byplay of the sensitive Hope when she 
would check her blunter and less gentle cousin’s allusion to his 
misfortune, and that other which shows us the blind man’s 
estimate of the correspondence of his mental ideal with the visible 
a which is as yet unrevealed to his eyes. When Hope 
would picture Avice, he exclaims :— 

Say’t not tome. I know a little face 

As far before hers as your speech is. Hark! 

I'll tell you fairy tales. Sav that a wand 

Should wake these sleepers (touching his eyes) and give 

back the dawn 

To this forgetful darkness, setting me 

Once more a man among the multitudes 

And capable as they ; if then a host 

Of ranged aspects like a theatre 

Watched my first flash of sight, I, with that flash, 

Would seize your face among them, recognized 

By its own lovely meaning. 


Unfortunately “the blind life” which thus, in Hope's account, 
“made music in the home,” was destined to be pee a for a 
vision which was associated with mental and moral obliquity. 
When, with the recovered sight, the man sets himself to gain his 
new ends, he becomes less scrupulous and more headlong t his 
tempter and fellow-traitor, whose half-resolves in each direction 
are disclosed in a soliloquy :— 

Oh, if I come but safely to the light, 

I will abide in it for ever! Truth 

Shall be my daily garment ; ’twas not I 

Who set this tree of life beyond my grasp, 

Which I can only reach by stratagem ; 

I hate the means, but die without the fruit. 


When at last the deception is revealed, Hope exclaims, in bitter 
keeping with the burden of the drama, 


I was blind 
When I was happy! Now alas, I see! 


We are almost afraid to confess that, but for one outbreak of 
wholesome and bitter truth in Hope’s words to the suppliant 
Avice in the last scene, we should have held Hope deficient in 
womanly spirit. _ 

We may quote Hope’s touching resolve to reconcile those who 
have wronged her, lest, 


If I join them not 
Before I die, they stand apart for ever ; 
For my poor ghost should come against my will, 
And wave them from each other bitterly ; 
If | must haunt them, let it be with thoughts 
Of peace and pardon, clasping them tegeliar 
With the mere pity of remembering me 
As I would be remembered. 

And, again, her appeal to Raymond :— 

My life has been in vain, 
But my death heals you. Let my words abide ; 
‘They are as medicine poured into your wounds, 
To sting—and then to soothe—and then to cure. 


Time draws this virtue from them. Knowing it 
I can speak boldly, and you shall remember 
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More than you hear; that I have pardoned you 
Long since, and that my sleep is sweet to me, 
And nothing mars it. I did love you well. 

My thoughts of you are tender as the dreams 
Where our dead faces smile to us again, 

And we are not surprised. 

Cyril is made up of four scenes from the life of a brilliant 
scholar, a senior wrangler, who forezoes the temptations of rank, 
office, social eminence, and (except fur a brief episode) woman's 
love, to devote himself to the labours of a home missionary. The 
sketch is novel and vivid, but less connected than Blind Love. 
There is need at the threshold of the third part—a scene at 
Bertha’s house—of a new list of dramatis persone to introduce us 
to Bertha and her belongings, of whom there has not been a hint 
in the two preceding parts. Neither does there seem to be any reason 
for Bertha at all in the picture of this young “ Christian soldier,” 
unless it be to introduce parenthetically several pretty songs, or to 
point a contrast between Cyril's love and the stiff stateliness of his 
mother and the Lady Blanche (who has doubtless been looked out 
for him by high contracting parties), or, generally, to introduce an 
ingredient of love, to be got rid of, almost too summarily, bya sudden 
death in sleep. And yet perhaps the author's intention is deeper 
than this. The snatching away of Bertha may be designed as the 
sharpest conceivable severance of Cyril for the highest and holiest 
life. The piece has some very good passages, as that where the 
young student describes the supersession, in his mind and fancy, of 
the old Greek myths that had fed them at school and college, by 
the realities of the Gospel, and tells how, under this change, 

To me the universe 
Was one sublime tradition ; not a cloud 
But traced his pathway through the wilderness, 
And not a tree but taiked of Olivet. 


Another is a protest against the tendency of the age to denounce 
the sins of women, whilst the faults of men are taken no account 
of. Here isa well-expressed remark, if not very new, on the 
sobering effects of contemplating human life :— 

Make the gaze deep, and you shall learn in time 

Enough of noble sadness ; for I think 

All men who look around them and within 

Take leave of their boy-laughter. 


The friend thus adjured, by the way, is one who struggles through- 
out the drama with a more or less sceptical and latitudinarian 
spirit within him, and yet is insensibly acted on by Cyril’s 
self-devotion. At the closing scene we find him, aiter thirty 
years, convinced and converted, and ascribing all to his friend’s 
example and reasonings. The scene where this crown is given to 
Cyril’s work is one now first introduced, we should think, into a 
dramatic poem. What will our readers say to a Church Congress, 
or, as our author quaintly puts it, 
a Parliament 
That makes no laws ? 


We shall not invite them to listen to its deliberations, but simply 
express our doubt—though after a very limited experience of such 
Parliaments—whether the thing described is in tact, or could be, 

uite so conversational an affair as Miss Smedley makes it. 

erhaps, too, the introduction of such a scene at all may be re- 
garded as rather a trick of literary legerdemain. Be this as it 
may, both dramas may be read with enjoyment and profit, or both 
contain thought and beauty of expression. 


HARRY BLOUNT.* 


E is a somewhat daring writer who ventures to add one 
more book to the vast pile which has in these latter days 

been heaped up in the honour of boyhood. We had thought 
that about the boys of England there remained scarcely any- 
thing to be said. We had read of their going to school 
and their coming back home, their scrapes and their fights, 
their friendships and their games, the cauings they received, 
and the prizes they won. We knew the strong wicked boy 
who bullied and led astray, and the still stronger good boy 
who thrashed the bully and brought the lost sheep back to the 
fold. We were acquainted with every kind of master, from the 
rivate schoolmaster who in the preparatory school whipped the 
ero into his Latin grammar, to the public schoolmaster who 
birched him and preached him into muscular Christianity. In 
fact, we thought we had read so much of schoolboy life that there 
was nothing more left for us to read. We were getting, moreover, 
heartily sick of it all, and were becoming as tired of boys as if 
we were guests in a family where they are ever being brought 
forward for display. It was with some such feelings as these that 
we took up Mr. Hamerton’s story. It mattered little that the 
title-page told us it contained passages in a boy’s life on sea as 
well ason land. Half the boys who get into stories go to sea, and 
we were as familiar with sea life as any one can be who has read 
these fictions by the dozen, and who is not unacquainted with the 
pemee from Dover to Calais. We looked at the beginning of the 
kk, and we looked at the end, and we began to wonder how it 
happens that the boyhood of a hero is now told at greater length 
than his whole life used to be not many years ago. Never- 
theless, when once we began to read, we svon found ourselves in- 


% ay Blount; Passages in a Boy's Life on Lend and Sea. By 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton, Author of “Wenderholme,” &c. London: 
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terested, and in a state of interest we were for the most part kept 
till we reached the end of the book. The story perhaps is not 
very much in itself, but there is a certain freshness in the in- 
cidents and in the characters that is not a little attractive. More- 
over, he who only claims to have written passages in a boy’s life 
cannot be justly accused if his narrative has not all the development 
of a novel in three volumes. 

The story opens with [larry Blount’s entrance at Brambleby 
Grammar School, in the West Riding of Yorkshire. His father 
and mother had been lost in the Bay of Biscay on their return 
from Spain, and he had-been brought up by his grandmother with 
the help of the vicar of the parish. The day at length came when 
the good vicar s1w that a grandmother and “an indulgent old 
fogey ” like himself were no longer fitted for bringing up a lad of 
spirit. Sorry, therefore, though he wes to lose him, sorry too to 
lose the money which he had received for the tuition he gave him, 
he himself moved the old lady to send the boy next half to the 
famous Dr. Templeman’s :— 

The Rev. Dr. Templeman was considered to be one of the most efficient 
schoolmasters in the West Riding of Yorkshire. He was Head Master of 
Brambleby Grammar School, and was very fond of calling himself Head 
Master, with a capital H and a capital M, in printed circulars and reports 
in the local newspapers—something in this style :— 

“A limited number of pupils are received in the house of the Head 
Master.” 

Or else— 

“The higher branches of classical education are under the personal 
supervision of the Head Master.” 

The same persistent Head Mastership appeared, too, on the Doctor’s 
visiting-cards, and was engraved on a brass plate on his front door. 

In short, Dr. Templeman never neglected an opportunity of making his 
headship known to all whem it might concern, and he really did succeed in 
establishing a degree of awful respect for himself in the minds of the 
Brambleby people. 

Harry’s life would have been happy enough had it not been for the 
tyranny of one of the private pupils who made him his fag. He 
found the newcomer obstinate in refusing to black his boots for 
him and to discharge the duties of a servant, and he tried to over- 
come his obstinacy partly by cruelty and partly by corruption. At 
one time he thrashed him unmercifully, at another time he taught 
him how to smoke, and made him a present of a pipe in a hand- 
some case. Mr. Hamerton, unlike most writers of school stories, 
fails to see the merits of either bullying or fagging. He is so 
blind to the more hidden causes that contribute towards the 
development of the perfect English gentleman that he puts no 
faith even in fighting. How, we would ask him, is a lad to learn 
endurance if he is not kicked, or high spirit if he is not now and 
then tortured by a fellow a good head taller than himself and 
twice as strong, or obedience if he does not black -shoes, or 
courage if he is not cheered on to fight by a ring of his school- 
fellows? How will he learn the hatefulness of cruelty in 
a school where cruelty is not known? To the bully of our 
schoolboy days are due, no doubt, the heroic virtues of which we 
Englishmen boast, just as to the drunkenness of the Helots 
was due the temperance of the Spartans. Let us hope that the 
Helot was none the worse for a drop of drink or the bully for his 
bullying, but that both the one and the other looked upon himself 
with respect as a small, though a necessary, part of the plan that is 
to be traced in the mighty maze of life. Mr. Hamerton, however, 
for want no doubt of studying mankind in the vast scheme of his 
existence, and seeing 

Of this frame the bearings, and the ties, 
The strong connexions, nice dependencies, 
Gradations just, 


thus falls foul of one of our most time-honoured institutions. He 


is speaking, no doubt, in the person of one of the characters of his 
story, but it is clear, we regret to say, that he fully agrees with the 
sentiments that he has put into the mouth of another :— 

What a perfect system it is, what a complete art of lowering and de- 
grading a human being! The boy’s self-respect is first wounded by being 
ordered to render menial service, and after that fought down by blows, and 
finally debilitated by bribes! This is the way to educate Englishmen into 
snobbishuess. They say that it prepares us for the world cf men, but in 
that world there are laws for the protection of the oppressed, or of those who 
would be oppressed without them, whereas here there is no law but the will 
of the strong man, and nothing to come between him and his victim. 

A man who cannot see the humanizing effects of fagging and 
bullying is likely to be blind indeed to the merits of fighting. At 
Brambleby Grammar School there was—to its shame be it said—no 
fighting of any kind. The spark of martial ardour that began to 
blaze up in any young hero’s breast was at once quenched, and 
quenched in a most matter-of-fact way. Did any newcomer, ex- 
ulting, like James Wade, the Yorkshire farmer’s son of Mr. 
Hamerton, or like Dares of Virgil, in his vast strength, offer to 
fight, the other boys threw themselves upon him, and, bearing him 
otf to the pump, there poured upon him a copious and regular 
stream. e Doctor, when he heard of such an occurrence as this 
shortly after Harry had joined the school, could not altogether 
approve of it, es the punishment had been inflicted under the 
system of Lynch law. ‘“ My conviction is,” he said, “that the 
nearer a school approaches to the state of a civilized nation the 
better. Your Lyuch law is an improvement on the barbarism of 
single combat, but it is not yet the best thing.” He sentenced all 
the pumpers on their next half-holiday to write a Latin Essay on 
Barbarism. Harry, when he came to think over his essay, began 
to ask himself “ whether the Doctor's high, and doubtless correct, 
notions about the Reign of Law should not be applied to fagging 
as well as fighting,” and he embodied his reflections in his essay, 
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the Latinity of which is not unworthy of the subject. We must 
trouble our readers with a quotation from it :— 

Quicumque desiderat hance consuetudinem barbarissimam videre, in 
schola Bramblebiense videbit, ubityrannus impunitus victimam suam sxpe 
affligit. Hominem lex protegit, sed nulla lege puer protectus est. Oportet 
illum dolorem patienter pati, sine jus suum vindicare. 

Barbarus est etiam fusti discipulum cxdere, quia magister fortior est 

diseipulo et armatus, quod discipulus imparatus est. Magister qui disci- 
pulos suos ad humanitatem instruit, illos aut scribere aut legere cozit. 
Exempli gratia, vir doctissimus, magister noster, hanc pxnam a nobis 
sumpsit, scilicet hanc paginam scribere. 
It was well for Harry that he had artfully introduced the well- 
turned compliment. As the Doctor read on and came “ to the bit 
about the barbarousness of caning, his face flushed, his brow 
darkened, and he said, ‘Greenwood, reach me my cane.” The 
vir doctissimus saved Harry’s skin, for though when “ Harry looked 
at him it certainly seemed as hopeless to soften such a being by 
smooth words as if he had been an angry bull in the middle of the 
big field at Bilsbury ; yet such is the weakness of human nature 
that the Doctor was mollitied internally by the little flourish about 
the vir doctissimus, and the cane was not used.” The essay led to 
good results, for the Doctor looked a little into the fagging, and 
found out its abuses. 

The incidents of the story are as varied as they are amusing, and 
belong not only to the sehool playground, but to the river, the 
hunting-field, and the sea that beats upon the rocky Hebrides. 
Especially comical is an account of the escape of James Wade from 
the Doctor's study, who had not yet learnt, in spite of Harry's an- 
thority, how barbarous it is “ fusti discipulum cedere.” The 
boy darts away from the caning into the -yard, and there find- 
ing no place of shelter, jumps into the copper that was half-full 
of water, and pulling down the lid, lies concealed. He remains 
shivering with cold till the maid comes to light the fire beneath. 
He does not even then show himself, but for a while enjoys the 
pleasant feeling of warmth, till at last he can bear the heat 
no longer, and jumps out, Ever afterwards he bears the name 
of Lobster. Mr, erton has shown a considerable know- 
ledge of human nature in the character of this boy. He is 
aware that even where there are very grave moral faults, com- 
bined with a very slight disposition for book-learning, yet, if there 
are vigour of mind and a readiness to undertake the more practi- 
cal duties of life, there are always grounds for hoping that a lad 
will in the end do well. He is aware that a boy who is “ greatly 
zealous” for any one good thing is very far from being utterly 
bad. By the time that both boys and readers have had enough 
of school life the holidays come, and with them Mr. Hamerton 
starts afresh in his story. The descriptions he gives of the pleasant 
English country life are such as might be looked for in a writer 
who has so often shown his skill as an etcher. Not every artist 
indeed can write, yet if he passes from the pencil or the graving- 
tool to the pen, he brings at least.a cultivated eye and a refined 
mind. Perhaps, however, the part that will be most enjoyed 
by the young reader will be the yachting trip to the Hebrides, in 
which [iarry and his school friend Greenfield take part. The 
lecture that is given on ships and navigation is no doubt instructive, 
but Mr. Hamerton will forgive us for saying that it is by no means 
artistic. It would have been better if he had introduced it on his 
own authority, instead of putting it into the mouth of a lad of 
seventeen or eighteen. Indeed, throughout the book this young 
gentleman talks and preaches too often beyond his years. Harry 
and Greenfield get blown away from their moorings under an island, 
right out to sea, when they are all alone in the yacht. What befalls 
them there, what adventures they have, whether they escape, and if 
so, how they escape, we shall leave untold, for we would not spoil 
Mr. Hamerton’s story by taking the word out of his mouth. His own 
yachting, by the way, must have been done, we should think, in 
the autumn, for he forgets how early the sun rises and how late it 
sets in the latter half of June in those Northern latitudes when 
his hero had his trip. As the wind one day was’ rising, the 
captain, we are told, “ determined to make all snug in anticipa- 
tion of a wild night, and the sooner it was doue the better, as it 
was already 5.30 P.M.” OJF the coast of Cumberland where they 
then were they had at least four hours of daylight still left 
them. Moreover all through the short summer nicht there would 
not be a single hour so dark that “they could not see a yard 
ahead.” It is no easy matter to catch Mr. Hamerton tripping in 
a description of nature, and so we make the most of such an error 
as this. The time for buying books and giving books away is 
almost past, as far as the young are concerned, for this season. We 
hope nevertheless that many a schoolboy will “next half” find 
himself cheated of his hour of play by Mr. Hamerton’s excellent 
story of Harry Blount. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


= biography of Admiral Foote * is equal in literary merit 
and intrinsic interest to the average American biographies 
of the day—no very high praise, perhaps, in an age when the 
standard of biography is so low, and when it is the practice to 
spin out into four pages the matter of one, and to pad a 
volume with a multitude of letters and despatches report- 
ing at full length the details of some unimportant incident 


* Life of Andrew Hull Foote, Rear-Admiral United States Navy. By 
James Mason Hoppin, Professor in Yale College. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1874. 


or second-rate exploit, and often repeating the story which 
the biographer a already told. It wary. Bi that no author 
has the courage to break through this intolerable routine of 
tediousness, and to secure credit for himself, and a chance 
of permanent fame for his hero, by compressing his memoirs into a 
space better proportioned to the leisure of readers, and to the place 
which his subject has really filled in the public eye or in the 
history of his time. Either the feelings of the family and friends 
who have entrusted him with the task would be hurt by so muti- 
lated a record, or the writer shares their absurdly exaggerated im- 

ression of the merits of the man whose life he describes, and 
ancies that the world has time to study a couple of large volumes 
recording the deeds and thoughts of a subordinate commander ora 
second-class statesman. Mr. Hoppin is by no means one of the 
worst offenders in this way ; for his book consists of less than four 
hundred pages, not of the very largest size or closest type. But it 
has two special defects; one due to the character of the hero, the 
other common to most American military and naval memoirs. 
Admiral Foote was what, in the language of the school to which he 
belonged, is called a religious professor—the meaning of the phrase 
being aptly explained by an incidental statement that, among several 
thousand of his countrymen no worse than their fellows, were to 
be found only a very few “ professed Christians ”; and the book is 
consequently larded with stories of sudden conversions, ill-timed 
preachings, and pious reflections which, if sincere, were never 
meant for publication. Again, the wre circumstances in which 
America has been placed has led citizens to make ae 
tionate boasts over warlike achievements of no extraordinary bril- 
liancy. It has been their fortune never totriumph in war except under 
circumstances such as, in rendering success almost certain, de- 
tract greatly from its glory. In the War of Independence they 
were victorious rather through English errors and French aid than 
by their own skill or valour, while their record is varied by defeats 
on almost every occasion when they encountered the enemy on 
anything like equal terms. Their victories im 1812-15 were won 
with such odds of force or position on their side as made failure 
almost impossible. In the Confederate war the North had such 
advantages as, in most cases, would have terminated the contest 
in a single campaign ; and even the final triumph was less glorious 
to the conquerors than to the conquered. Hardly any European 
Power would deem the honour of its arms enhanced by spending 
six months, at odds of four or five to one, before an earthwork line 
of thirty miles, held by an army that never numbered more than 
45,000 men. Only in Mexico were the Americans overmatched 
in numbers; and there they had the same moral advan 
over a mongrel race of Spanish Indians that Englishmen have over 
the races of Southern Hindustan. The navy, even more than the 
army, has gained its chief successes against inferior—in the late 
war against immeasurably inferior—forces. And yet the Ameri- 
cans justly feel that in ‘individual courage, and often in brilliant 
action, their troops and fleets have never been deficient; and, not 
being able to fall. back on a store of great achievements against 
equal or superior foes, they pride themselves on what they have 
done with every advantage in their favour. Admiral Foote 
is unfortunate in this respect. He was never engaged with an 
equal enemy, and is made ridiculous by boasts of his triumphs over 
runaway Chinese or half-equipped Southerners; yet his capture of 
the Barrier Forts was a daring exploit, and displayed even more 
of that moral co which does not flinch from responsibility 
and the chance of disgrace in which very many brave officers are 
sadly wanting ; and his energy and skillin organizing and employ- 
ing the Western Flotilla contributed as much as the victories of 
Grant and his predecessors to that complete mastery of the 
Mississippi which, after the fatal 4th of July, 1863, cut the Con- 
federacy in two and assured its final downfall. Entering the na 
not long after the close of the war with England, he had little op- 
portunity of earning distinction in a subordinate rank. He came, 
however, to be known as a diligent and devoted officer, and was 
selected for the difficult and delicate service of the African 
squadron. He probably did more harm to the cause by the high- 
handed manner in which he asserted the immunity of American 
slavers from British interference than good by his own activity in 
seizing them ; but he was active, and did much to drive the trade 
from under the old flag which had till then effectually protected 
it. In China, during the war of 1858 between Great Britain and 
France and the Celestial Empire, a reckless outrage on the Stars 
and Stripes gave him an opportunity of action which he eagerly 
seized, and which taught the Chinese a lesson they have never 
forgotten. After this, he was employed in important posts ashore 
till the progress of the war in the West caused him to be sent 
thither to organize a flotilla which could command the rivers. 
His experience there exposed the corruption and incapacity of the 
Republican Government in a striking hight; but he not time 
given him to do in person all that had planned and prepared. 
Recalled in June 1862, he was ~—_ in high command in the 
Naval Department, which he held till his death, in 1863. His 
achievements in the West have been partly eclipsed by the more 
decisive victories of those who completed his work ; and it is pro- 
bable that his name will be chiefly remembered in the profession 
as that of the man who, while still a junior officer, introduced the 
“temperance pledge” into the service, and, later, laboured dili- 
gently to deprive the sailor of his grog. 

Unlike the generality of biographers, Mr. Aaron Goodrich * is 
* A History of the Character and Achievements of the so-called 

Christopher Columbus. By Aaron Goodrich. New York: Appleton & Co 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1874. 
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inspired by a bitter contempt and aversion for his hero, which 
finds expression even on his title-page, and boils over in every 
chapter and in nearly every paragraph from the first to the 
last. A certain vehement Secessionist, who was also an invete- 
rate croaker, was visited by some young Southern officers who 
wished to hear what sharp thing he might have to say upon the 
news of Gettysburg and the surrender of Vicksburg. ‘“ Well!” 
he said, “if it warn’t for that damned inquisitive Yankee, 
Christopher Columbus, we should all be loyal and happy subjects 
of Queen Victoria.” Mr. Goodrich’s opinion of the famous dis- 
coverer is not more complimentary ; but in this particular censure 
he would not have concurred. For the chief pu of his 
memoir is to show that Columbus was not the discoverer of 
America, even though he first turned the attention of Spain and of 
the adventurers of all Europe in that direction. A comparatively 
small of the work is given to the voyages of the Genoese. 
Several preliminary chapters are filled with descriptions of ancient 
science and navigation, the traditions of Norman exploration, and so 
forth ; and some more are devoted to the denunciation and exposure 
of Isabella of Castile, whom, as the patron of Columbus, Mr. Goodrich 
appears to detest hardly less heartily than the alleged pretender 
himself. Mr, Goodrich’s case is briefly this:—that the memoirs 
of Columbus, written by his son, wilfully and deliberately falsify 
a considerable of his history, and especially the circumstances 
which led him to assume that land would be found at a certain 
distance west of the Canaries; that the adventurer began life as a 
ay that at Lisbon he fell in with a pilot who, having been 
iven by winds out of his course, had reached the Antilles, and 
had made a sort of chart of the voyage; that this chart and dis- 
tinct information as to course and distances were left in 
sion of Columbus when the pilot died in his house, and that it 
was on these documents that he relied; that his expectation of 
reaching China and India by a westward route, and especially the 
idea that the Antilles lay near to India, were pure fictions, intended 
to deceive Ferdinand and Isabella with hopes of reaching, not an un- 
known and undiscovered world, but a region already reputed to be 
enormously rich, especially in gold and silver; that the stories of 
the mutiny and desire of the sailors to return to Spain, of the light 
seen by Columbus, and other incidents of the voyage as related by 
himself or his son and accepted by all subsequent writers, are in- 
ventions intended to exalt his own merit, and, as regards the light, 
to steal the reward from the sailor who really was the first to 
discern the land; that the Pinzons were better navigators than 
Columbus, and that he was deeply indebted to them for his suc- 
cess; that he was a ruffian, gold-hunter, slave-hunter, cheat, and 
charlatan ; and that the “ ingratitude” of the Spanish Court was 
no more than his desert. We do not pretend to discuss the case ; 
Mr. Goodrich has made some obviously untrustworthy assumptions, 
and fallen into some palpable inconsistencies, now exaggerating the 
ignorance of Columbus, now ascribing to him a knowledge of astro- 
nomical truth which he is very unlikely to have possessed; but 
some of his arguments are plausible, and the subject might repay 
further inquiry. 

Mr. Ennis’s Origin of the Stars *, though now in its fourth edi- 
tion, comes into our hands for the first time. His theory is certainly 
strange enough. He tells us that the sun is not what it is supposed 
to be by nearly all modern astronomers; that there isno such thing 
as a photosphere, a luminous envelope composed of clouds of various 
elements at an intense heat, broken by external cyclones here and 
there, so as to give those glimpses of a lower range of clouds and a 
comparatively dark atmosphere below which form the so-called spots; 
neither is the sun’s heat Fept up by meteor-showers, as Mr. Proctor 
and others are dis to insist. The sun is a blazing liquid ball, 
its heat kept up by conflagration, or, as Mr. Ennis vaguely says, 
“ chemical action”; and the spots are solid continents, temporarily 
formed by local cooling, cracking so as to show glimpses of light 
from below—the “ bridges ” of solar observers—and finally dissolved 
again by intense heat. The alleged “ shivering” of spots, seen on 
two or three occasions, which astronomers impute to the whirling 
of cyclonic storms in different directions, leaving the photosphere to 
close over the original hole, is the breaking up of these continents. 
One might fancy that Mr. Ennis was imperfectly acquainted with 
chemistry, or he would know that conflagration (or heat produced 
by chemical action) means oxidation; and that the process once 
accomplished cannot be repeated, so that the fuel of the sun would 
be very rapidly consumed and exhausted; also that he had rarely 
used a good telescope, or he would be satisfied that the spots are 
below, not above, the luminous surface. The same theory is of 
course applied to the stars, and is made to explain their various 
appearances and changes, with the help of some rather wild sup- 
positions as to changes of distance. 

Mr. Withrow’s Catacombs of Romet is a very interesting 
volume, full of information and speculation concerning the 
graphy and history, the character, contents, and records of that 
extraordinary City of the Dead which surrounds what was so long 
the greatest among the cities of the living. The author affirms 
that the Catacombs were never dug or used by Pagan Romans; 
that they were probably made in the first instance by the Jewish 
colony at Rome, which was a considerable and flourishing com- 


* The Origin of the Stars, and the Causes of their Motions and their Light. 
By Jacob Ennis, Principal of the Scientifie and Classical Institute, Phila- 
delphia. Fourth Edition, with Amendments. New York: Appleton & Co. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1874. 

+ The Catacombs of Rome, and their Testimony relative to Primitive Chris- 
tianity. By the Rev. W. H. Withrow, M. New York: Nelson & 
Phillips. ndon: Triibner & Co. 1874. 


munity long before the destruction of Jerusalem, the Jews 
having a thorough abhorrence of cremation; that the Chris- 
tians, sharing this feeling, dug these subterranean galleries 
and the graves in their walls, first for their proper use as 
cemeteries, afterwards to be employed also as hiding-places, re- 
fuges, and secret places of worship in times of persecution. He 
quotes a number of curious facts in connexion with this use of 
these mysterious and labyrinthine vaults, both from history, from 
the inscriptions on the tombs, and from the traces left in the 
condition of the entrances and stairways, and of chambers supposed 
to have been used as storehouses, where grain was kept for the 
sustenance of the refugees. Considerable space is given also to 
the incidents of martyrdom recorded often in contemporary in- 
scriptions, and to the illustrations of the daily life and funeral 
customs of the primitive Church, as shown in these, the very 
earliest of her monuments. The whole book is full of interest, 
if a little too minute in detail and too full of quotation and 
description. 

Primitive Christianity and Modern Spiritualism * is a laborious 
comparison between the miracles of Scripture and those ascribed 
by tradition to the Apostolic Church and the alleged achievements 
of modern mesmerists and Spiritualists. The comparison is 
laborious chiefly from the vast collection of traditions and texts 
on the one side, and of stories of modern marvels on the other, 
which are brought together and placed side by side. Few persons 
will take the author's view of the supposed analogy between the 
two, and ascribe the modern marvels to a revival of primitive 
faith. The character of the mediums, and the general circum- 
stances attending their performances, render any such assumption 
simply absurd. One remark only we would add—namely, that 
while there is a close resemblance between the alleged Spiritualist 
phenomena and some of the post-Apostolic miracles of the Church, 
there is an essential distinction, both in character and in evidential 
cogency, which separates the former from the miracles of Scrip- 
ture. The modern wonder-workers can neither raise the dead nor 
multiply matter; and when they profess to heal disease or restore 
a lost sense, there is always a want of proof as to the reality of 
the mischief. The restoration of a paralysed nerve by the agency 
of human will is at least conceivable ; that of an extirpated pupil 
would approach the definition of miracle; but we are never clearly 
told to which class a particular case belongs. 

Mr. Bayard Taylor's Prophet ¢ is a remarkable 
half-moral, half-metaphysical. The Prophet begins by pain- 
fully doubting the inspiration which he is passionately eager to 
claim. The craft of a man of the world who sees how the 
prophetic authority may be made to serve his selfish purposes 
persuades him that his doubts have been resolved by miracle; he 
goes on from purely intellectual to moral delusions, becomes an 
instrument in the hands of his undoer, and realizes his own 
imposture just as death deprives him of the power to retract 
his pretensions. By laying the scene in America and in our own 
days, and borrowing every detail of his history from the Mormon 
movement, Mr. Taylor introduces needless artistic faults into his 
story ; and this one in particular, that we are forced constantly to 
compare the ideal Prophet with the real Joe Smith, and can never 
fully believe in the honesty of the former because we can never 
forget the tricks of the latter. Otherwise, the story is wonderfully 
pathetic, and the contrast of the four chief characters, male and 
temale, with their several individualities, all distinct and well 
marked, always great and therefore interesting even in actual 
crime, is as powerfully developed as the petty motives and passions 
of the common herd, one by one, are briefly but sharply indicated. 
Without being a great poem—which it has missed perhaps through 
the cramping influence of the reality from which its idea is 
borrowed—it is a fine, though impertectly finished, drama, and a 
true if not a sublime tragedy. 

A new edition of Prescott’s Philip II. { deserves a word of 
mention. The character of the last King of Spain who made a 
figure and filled a great place in history can hardly be better 
studied than in Mr. Prescott’s pages, and those who have seen one 
aspect of that character in Mr. Froude’s account of Philip's relations 
with Elizabeth, and another in Mr. Motley’s History of the Nether- 
lands, cannot but be interested in the complete picture of his life 
and reign drawn by a less lively but more moderate and impartial 
historian. 

The Schoolmaster’s Truni: || contains a series of slight sketches of 
domestic and social life in an American village, dwelling especially 
on the hardship and over-work of the women. It is the less 
effective because the writer puts her prejudices and complaints into 
the mouth of a man, pretending to be a judge where she is really 
an advocate, and to see both sides of the shield where she only 
sees one. The only noteworthy point is that she, like all other 
writers on similar topics, bears unintentional testimony to the 
feeble health and incapacity for work of American women, evidently 

* The Sanctity v Primitive Christianity and Modern Spiritualism, By 
Eugene Crowell, M.D. 2 vols. Vol. 1. New York: Carleton & Co. 
London: Triibner & Co. 

+ The Prophet. A Tragedy. By Bayard Taylor, Author of “Lars,” 
“The Masque of the Gods,” &c. &c. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1874. 

} History of the Reign of Philip 1I., King of Spain. By William H. 
Prescott. New and Revised Edition, with the Author’s latest Corrections 
and Additions. Edited by John Foster Kirk. 3 vols. Vol. I. Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott & Co. London: Triibner & Co, 1874. 

|| The Schoolmaster’s Trunk; containing Papers on Home Life in Tweenit. 
By Mrs, A. M. Diaz. Illustrated. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1874. 
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due to radical faults in their early training—very much, we sus- 
, to hot stoves, close rooms, over-work at school, and a foolish 
affectation of equality with the other sex in power of steady and 
sustained mental application. Choice Receipts * help to explain 
the “‘ Schoolmaster’s ” wail over the severe work of the farmer's or 
shopkeeper's*kitchen, and the cruelty of the “ men-folk’s” demand 
for pieand cakes. The cakesare very good ; but we doubt whether 
they are very wholesome, and are not sorry that they are hardly 
likely to find in England a favour at all proportionate to their at- 
tractions. 
The Lily and the Crosst is a tale of adventure and persecution 
in Acadia, before the days of the British conquest. Toinette } is 
a sensational tale of slavery—a libel on the South even worse than 


Mrs. Stowe’s, without the plea of a still subsisting struggle, or | 
the excuse of the violent passions which it called forth. Maria | 


Monk's Daughter § professes to be an autobiography, written by the 

rson whose pretended revelations of the interior of a Roman 

atholic convent excited so much controversy and such fierce de- 
nunciation some quarter of a century back, avowedly in the 
interest of Romanism. Running to Waste|| is sufficiently de- 
scribed by its second title, “The Story of a Tomboy ”—a book 
which may interest children not yet too old for books specially 
written on their behoof. 

The collection of verses which takes its title from the first, 
After the Ball 4, contains many graceful, some weak, no very re- 
markable poems. The writer's ambition is modest, but a little 
beyond her present powers or judgment. Aldrich’s Cloth of Gold ** 
is somewhat more vigorous, and most of the pieces are such as 
might be readily accepted by the better sort of magazines. 
Whittier’s Hazel Blossoms tt have not the force which atones for 
the want of the higher poetical feeling in those of his pieces which 
draw their inspiration see litical passion or sectarian history. 
O. W. Holmes’s Songs of Mar ‘any Seasons tj} are hardly as vigorous 
as his prose; and surely it is carrying poetical license rather far 
to describe the Federal armies as outnumbered in the late war? 
Mr. Anderson’s Northern Ballads §§ are versifications of certain old 
legends, not less poetic when told in prose. 


* Choice Receipts. By M. S.W. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1875. 

+ The Lily and the Cross: a Tale of Acadia. By Professor James De 
Mille, pee of the “Dodge Club,” &c. &c. Illustrated. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. New York: Lee, Shepard, & Dillingham. London: Sampson 
Low & Co. 1875. 

$ Toinette. A Novel. By Henry Churton. New York: Ford & Co 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1874. 

Maria Monk’s Daughter: an Autobiography. . By Mrs. L. St. John 
Eckel. New York: United States Publishing Company. “London: Sampson 
Low & Co. 1874. 

|| The Maidenhood Series. Running to Waste: the Story of a Tomboy. 
By George M. Baker, Author of “Amateur Dramas,” &c. &c. Illustra- 
ted. ees Lee & She oo" New York: Lee, Shepard, & Dillingham. 
London: Sampson Low 1875. 

q After the Ball, and other Poems. By Nora P Boston : ood & 
Co. Triibner & Co. 1875. 

** Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Cloth of — and other Poems. Boston: 
Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1874. 

+t Hazel Blossoms. By John Greenleaf Whittier. Boston: Osgood & 
Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1875. 

t Songs of ye 4 Seasons, 1862-74. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1875. 

orthern By Edward 8. Anderson. New York: Carleton & 
Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1874. 
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are requested to send in their names before March 5 to Miss PRIDEAUX, Local Secretary, 


Gold Hall, E.C. 
HOUSE, MALVERN WELLS. — For the 
EDUCATION of the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Refrenes isper- 

E. Fursdon of Fursdon, and 


Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, the Lev. 
particulars, address Lavy PRUSCIPAL. 
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M&S MARY LEECH’S MORNING SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES RE-OPENED Monday, January 25, at 4 Radnor Place, Hyde Park, W. 


THE Misses A. and K. LEECH’S SCHOOL (late Belgrave 


Cottage) for LITTLE BOYS RE-OPENED Monday, January 2, at 65 and 66 Ken- 
sington Gardens Square, Hyde Park, W. 


JPXDIA CIVIL SERVICE, INDIAN CIVIL ENGINEERING 


COLLEGE. COOPER'S HILL, ARMY EXAMINATIONS, &c._PUPILS prepared 

by the Rev. Dr. WRIGLEY, M.A.., Professor of hematics in the late R.I. Military College, 
\discombe, formerly Examiner tor Indian Civil Engineering and Telegraphic Appointments. 
The last Examination for Cooper's Hill College resulted 1 in placing Dr. WRIGLEY’S Pupils in 
Clap: eth pa, 45th, and 48th places of Address, 67 High Street, 


POLKESTONE.—Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. (Scholar) 


Oxon, assisted by a Cambridge Honours-Man and a am netent staff of Teachers. prepares 
for the Universities and for all Competitive Examinations. Pupils successful at the last Five 
Examinations for the Line. Five out of Six have qualified in the recent Woolwich and Line 


OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE EXAMINATIONS for GIRLS. 

A, CAMBRIDGE M.A.. First Class in Classical Honours, for many years Principal of 
a Ladies lege. prepares I PUPILS for the above Examinations. Refe:ences._For turther 
SS a to M.A., 38 Chancellor Road, W. Dulwich. 


FAIRFIELD, HORNSEY, near London, N.—Mr. LANCELOT 


WALTON, B.A. Oxon, receives PUPILS to prepare for the Public Schools and 
Universities. 


AY 1 DIRECT, CONTROL, and WOOLWICH.—Rev. Dr. 
HUGHES. Wrang. Cam. . who during the last Twenty Years has Three Hundred, 
has VACANCIES. Ample Assistance in Sciences, Classics, &c.—Castlebar Court, Ealing, W. 


To MILITIA OFFICERS and CANDIDATES for COM- 

PETITIVE EXAMINATIONS.—Captain CHAWNER (late 77th Regiment) will 

heme THREE VACANCIES after the December —_ Terms on application, and 
mees.—The Manor House, Newton Valence, Alton, Hants. 


PUPIL.—The BOROUGH and and WATER 


ENGINEER of LIVERPOOL has a VACANCY for an ARTICLED PUPIL. A 
liberal education and scientific tastes indispensable.— Municipal Offices, Liverpool. 


ARTISTIC CARPENTER.—A GENTLEMAN wishes to 


mmend a clever WORKMA x of good taste whom he has lately employed in working 
up old ‘Oak Cabinets, &c.—Apply to H. S., the Old House, Wimbledon. 


ATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M. D. Edin. 
For Invalids and those requiring rest and change. Turkish Baths on the premises. 


RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 
Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long establis shed. Suites of 
Spacious Coflee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hotel. 
‘ ROBERT PARK, Manager. 


W INTER at the GRANVILLE. -—Replete with Home comfort. 

Hydropathic, Turkish, Ozone, Saline, Plunge,and Medical Baths. _ Billiard and Con- 
cert Rooms; American Bowling Alley; beautiful Views, Sea and Shipping. ‘Table-d’hite 
6.30 P.M.—At T NAGER, St. Lawrence-on-Sea, Raisgate. 


MArGaATE—THE CARLTON, fully Licensed Private 


Hotel, facing the Sea, and having a fine Open Space in the Rear. Weekly Board 
received.—For particulars, address, ewe 
ROBERT KERR, Manager. 


DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 Royal Exchange, Manufac- 
© turers of CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, CL OCKS, &e. (Catalogues free upon 
application), to Her Majesty the Queen and Foreign Soverei 
akers of the Great Westminster Clock, and of the lew “Standard Clock of the Royal 
Greenwich. 
Sole addresses, 61 Strand. 34 Royal Exchange, and Factory, Savoy Street, London. 


BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FU RNITURE.— 
BEDSTEADS, IRON and BRASS, and CHILDREN’S COTS. 4 very large assort- 
ment of 150 patterns on Show, from Ils. 6d. to £35. 


BEDDING Manufactured on the Premises, and Warranted by 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON. 
For Bedsteads. Width: : 3 ft. 4ft. Gin. 
Best French Alva Mattresses ... ee 188.60. 
Coloured Wool ditto .... oo oe oo 
Bas. 6d 


Best Brown Wool ditto 
Good White Wool ditto 


German Spr ing 

Feather Beds, 31s. to 6s. to ‘2s. ‘do. Pillows, 3s. 6a. to 138.; Bown 
Pillows, ls. 6d. to 


FERN ITURE for BED-ROOMS and DINING-ROOMS.— 


— Suites in Mahogany, Fancy Woods, Polished and Japanned Deal, always on 


FOR DINING-ROOMS.—An Assortment of Sideboards, Dining-Table 
Divner Waggons, Chairs, Couches, and every other article of Dining-room Furniture is on 
view in the large Furniture Show-rooms. Easy Chairs, a large selection. from 37s. 6d. Gilt 
Chimney and Pier Glasses, a large and new Assortment, from 47s. 6d. Catalogues post free. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON, General Furnishing lroumonger,»y appointinent.to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. sends a CATALOGUE, post free, containing upwards of 850 Iilustra- 
tions of his unrivalled Stock, with List of Prices and Plans of the 30 larve Show-roems, 
39 Oxford Street. W.;1, 1A, 2,3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s Place; and 
1 Newman Yard, ‘London, W.. The Cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the 
United Kingdom by Railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON will always undertake 
delivery ata small fixedrate. 


MAPPIN & WEBBS A 1 SPOONS and FORKS. 

Guaranteed to last Twenty Years. A Written Guarantee given to every Purchaser. 

OXFORD STREET, Nos. 76, 77, and 78, WEST END, LONDON. 

MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. CITY, LONDON, 

MANUFACTORY AND SHOW ROOMS, THE ROYAL CUTLERY WORKS, 

SHEFFIELD. 
Costly Illustrated Catalogues on receipt Ld Twelve Stamps. 
Smaiier Edition post free. 


J ACOBEAN FURNITURE. — The style being peculiarly 


adapted for production by Machinery, 


HOWARD & SONS, 
CABINET MANUFACTURERS BY STEAM POWER, 
Invite application = P aan mo eg Estimates. which are supplied free of charge for every 
Wali Panelling, Ceilings, Fire Places, and F looring. 
rh at 25, 26, and 27 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 


CLARK'S $ PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 


Self-Coiling, yee ta Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Window or other Openin an 


Prospectuses free.—CI. & CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone oD 
Liverpoa). snd Dubli in. Place, W.; Paris, Manchester, 


HE LITERARY MACHINE (Patented), for holding a 

Book or Writing Desk, Lamp, Meals, &e..in an sitio 

valids an tuden ted ior In most 

Prices from Sis. Illustrated Pamphlets post free. 


J. CARTER, 6A New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, W. 


I and CANDLES. — BARCLAY & SON, 
138 Regent Street, London, 
LAMP MAKERS and WAX CHANDLERS to H ‘ajesty Queen 
HRM. the Prince of Wales, 
to call the attention of the Public to their entirely new Stock of MODERATOR and 
ROSENE TABLE and SUSPENSION LAMPS, iJ , Satsu Rouen 

and Majolica Wares, Brass and Repouss Work, Platina, Silver Pla te. ke. _ aha, 

Genuine WAX CANDLES, for Church use, made to order. 


GUTTON’S VEGETABLE SEEDS for NOBLEMEN’S 


G ARDENS. Complete Collections £5 53. and £3 3s. each. Carriage Free. 


INS VEGETABLE SEEDS for GENTLEMEN'S 


GARDENS. Complete Collections 42s. and 31s. 6d. each. Carriage Free. 


GUTTON'S VEGETABLE SEEDS for the AMATEUR’S 


GARDEN. Complete Collections, 21s. (Carriage Free), 15s., and 12s. 6d. each, 


SU TTON’S VEGETABL& SEEDS for the COTT AGER'S, 
ARTIS AN’S, and SOLDIER'S GARDEN. Collectioms at 2s. 6d. each. 5 dozen a 
27s. per dozen. 10 dozen at 266. per dozen. 2 dozen at 2s. per dozen. Carri iage Free, 
‘These Colicetions are specially recommended to those interested in the social condition of the 
Soldier, Artisan, aud Cottager., 


GUTION'S “AMATEURS GUIDE” to GARDENING. 


ls. post free ; gratis to customers. Miniature Edition, 3d. post free. 


GUTTON and SONS, Tux Srepsxty, READING. 


HEATHERSIDE NURSERIES. 
NURSERIES (270 ACRES IN EXTENT) NEAR BAGSHOT, SURREY. 
SEED ESTABLISHMENT AND LONDON DEPOT, 
QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
CLOSE TO THE MANSION HOUSE STATION. 
A London Branch has just been opened as above, where = pusceasion of Sample Plants will 
be on view, and where also t 
FLOWER, VEGETABLE, AND AGRICULTURAL SEED 
BUSINESS 


Will be carried on, and made a special object. 

The very extensive Stock is, this season, in splendid condition. It includes every species of 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, evergreen and deciduous (of all sizes), Fruit Trees, Roses, 
Rhododendrons, 

Buyers are invited to visit the Nurseries, at Parsnt, to inspect and personally select what 
they require to be sent to them when removu! is safe 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES OBTAINABLE ON APPLICATION. 


Please address orders to a 
THOMAS THORNTON, 
Heatherside Nurseries, Bagshot. 
Forest Trees, when taken in quantity, charged at a proportionately reduced price. 


HIGH-CLASS FASHIONABLE = FOR GENTLEMEN PAYING CASH. 


AWRANCE D. &« CO, 
COURT AND TAILORS, 
13 GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

A Fashionable Order Trade of the highest class. established for half-a-century on the credit 
system, but now doing business exclusively for realy money payment, and supplying Clothes 
aud Uniforms of the best quality, to Order only, at moderate prices. 

ists on application. 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, the Royal 
e Sanity: and the Courts of Europe; Army, Navy, and ‘Civil Outfitter, 114, 116, 118 
120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London. Also at 10 Mosley Street, Manchester ; 50 Bold 
Street, Liverpool ; and 39 New Street, Birmingham. 
*.* AGENTS AND SHIPPERS SUPPLIED. Wholesale Entrance—45 Warwick Street, 
in the rear of the Regent Street Premises, London. 


FOR GENTLEMEN. YENING and MORNING DRESS 
SUITS of the hizhest Finish and Fashion. Speciality : Tweed Sovercign Paletéts, with 
Rez eee’ Non-Bulging Pockets; if with Silk Lapels, One Guinea. “Waterproof, yet 
evaporaule. 


COURT DRESSES for LEVEES and DRAWING-ROOMS. 


FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—Recherché DESIGNS in 


SUITS tor YOUNGER BOYS, and Regulation Suits as worn at Eton, Harrow, Rugby, 
and other great Schools. 


FOR LADIES.—SPECIALITIES in RIDING-HABITS, 


iy shaped: and Hats; Walking and ‘Travelling Costumes; Promenade Jackets, 
ely nape 


[eoy WINE BINS. — VIENNA MEDAL awarded to 


FARROW & JACKSON, 18 Great Tower Street, and 8 Haymarket, London, to whom 
is transierred the sale of Barlow's Cask Stands and Syphon Taps, from 14 King William 
Street. 


LR AERA NS... 
Thiscelebrated and most delicious old mellow Spirit is the very CREAM of IRISH 
WHISKIES., is unrivaled. perfectly pure, and m w holesome than the 
Brandy. Notethe Red Seal. Pink Label, and Cork branded ** Kinahan'’s. LL. 
Who'esale Depot. 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, OXFORD STREET. W. 


q’ LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
© DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of teckialeated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments. so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, are compelied to CAUTION the Public against the inferior Preparations 
which are put up and labelled in close imitation of t! 300ds, with a view to mislead the 


Public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 6 Ex founds Street, Portman Square), and 
Is Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
HARV EYS SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared b 
E.LAZENBY & SON, bearsthe Label used so many years. signed * Elizabeth Ban 


T £E. PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


EA & 

The ** WORCESTERSHIRE,” by Connoisseurs ** The only Good Sauce,” 

Ap: etite, aids Digest tion. Un and Flavour. Ask for 

LEA RR CE.” BEWARE "OF a TATIONS, and see the Names of 

LEA & PERRIN Son all Labels. —Age CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, 
and Sold by all Dealersin Sauces throughout the World. 


JOHN BURGESS & SON’S 


ORIGINAL AND SUPERIOR 


ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 


HAS BEEN MANUFACTURED ONLY BY TITFM FOR MORE THAN A HUNDRED 
YEARS AT 
107 STRAND (CORNER OF SAVOY STEPS), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN BURGESS & SON’S.” 


Y’S OARACAS 6 0 A. 
“ A most delicious and valuable article."—Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”--Foo’, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. HASSALL. 
sa PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 


FOR ASTH. ASTHMA and DISORDERS of the CHEST and LUNGS 
SPENCER'S PULMONIC ELIXIR 


is admirably adapted to ease the breathing, loosen the phlegm, abate fever, allaying - 
tion in the delicate and susceptible coating of the throat and chest, and Shs. 
and vigour to the respiratory organs, whereby they are enabled to discharge their function 
freely, = a to overcome at difficulty of breat iting arising from a cold, foggy, or impure 
atmosphere, and to throw off those insidious attacks which too oft 

consumption. Sold by all Chemists. en lay the groundwork of 


ORMS in DOGS.— Important Testimony to the value of 
NALDIRE’S POW DERS. “ Wokingham, July 5, 1966._I have used Naldire’s 
Worm Powders for Ten Years, and have never known them fail in a single instance. 
C. J. BASTIN. NALDIRE’ s POWDERS are sold in_ Packets, pri, diame 33. 6d., 5s., b: all 
Chemists, and by BARCLAY & SONS, $ Farringdon Street, Y 
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